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The Monopoly Defeated and Routed! 








The Ring Gain Nowhere, but Lose Extensively! 





The best Counties 


APPLETONS’ 


in Missouri ADOPT 
READERS. 








Corruption, Bribery, and Trickery Ignored by the People, 





We have secured the adoption in 19 counties for Readers, 21 for Speller, 
17 for Geographies, 19 for Histories, 28 for Copy-Books, 29 for Civil Gov- 
erament, 7 for Botany, 10 for Composition and Rhetoric, 7 for Philosophy, 
6 for Latin Series, and 9 for Drawing Books, representing 63 counties. 


The total school population of Missourioutside of St. Louis is 558,295. 


The school population in, the above counties adopting Appletons’ Readers, 
Jan. 6; is 112,285, making over one-fifth of the school population of Mis- 
souri that have:just decided to use Ay vletons’ New Readers. 

This is the work of precisely eleven months, and accomplished against 
the united effort of three of the larg.st School Book Houses in this Country. 

No other Series of Readers ever met with such universal approval by the 
educational world or has acquired so extensive use in so short a period. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


The Ring, A. S. Barnes, Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, and Van Antwerp 
Bragg & Co., claim that each house has gained territory. Who then are 


the losers? We formerly held no territory for Readers, because our Books 
were not in existence. 


Parties desiring to order any of the books for introduction in any of the 
counties named above, will please state the number of District, Township, 
Range, County, giving the name of Teacher and Secretary of School Board. 


Such orders will be promptly filled on the terms guaranteed to the various 
Text-Book Conventions. 


Respectfully, 





“ L. S. HOLDEN, General Agent. 





WARNINC! 


A new Syndicate, composed of representatives of the three houses above named lias again been formed, contemplating the monopoly of the Sehool 


Book Trade of Missouri and the maintaining of past high prices. 
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LEADINC SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SclENTIFIG 
OF YALE COLLEGE. — 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo.J. Brush, 
Executive, Officer, New Hayen, Conn. x3 12-2 


noone bbs 3 Y. ‘ae Gram. School, 
ces 1 I; insiruotign very th ‘ ugh 
cipa 1) ses sma' ; thoro 
and individual, M » and 
business English, as each scholar selects ae 
ou bave friends in Brooklyn, tall then them this 
ournal. 11-7 12-7 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 














Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses oF StTupY: 
I. Course | leads to degree of Civil Raginest. 
echanical 


Eng’r. 
il. vied = iN emist. 
«e “ “s Eng’r of Mines. 
+" ce ee “ce Arch 4 
I. ee oa S Bachelor of Phi- 
lesop’ 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF PSemeae ts in- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D. ° 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Protessors andTeachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
— cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


CENTRAL SCHGOL AGENCY. 
W.S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo 
1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Col- 
lepes, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 

li grades, and Families. 
2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
who seek Positions. 





8. Distributes Circulars of Colle and Pri- 
pee Schools, and aids Parents in selecting good 
8) 


Is. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 
No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 

Recommended by highest educational authori- 
ties in all parts of the country. School officers 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 
Teachers seeking positions shoulu send stamp 
for application form. Mention this paper. 


choice selections for Biocutents 
200 and School Exhibitions, 25¢ ey E 
MA & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 212 








7 
Tru Education is the Science of Development 
of the Mind and Body, by a Systematic, Sym- 
metrical and Harmoaious Training of each and 
every Faculty. 0. A CONE. 
De Soto, Mo., Dec. 10, 1879. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 


contracting eee 
AWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 
| 0, 00 NAMES of residents wanted. For 
25 names and 25 cents we will send 


you a fine silk handkerchief. omer — silk, 
regular price, $1 >. G. W. Fos 
25 Clark Street, Calotese oi. 








$66 a week in your own town 
$5 outfit free. Address 
Co., Portlan aine. 


and 
H. HALLETT & 
11-2 18-5 








RTIST’S Manual of oil ont. water color 
A painting, eee Same, So , eo. = 
to Authorship, 50, Phon ie ic Handbook, 25. 

Of booksellers or by mai ESSE HANEY & 
CO., 119 Nassau street. 12-2 12 





LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 








Swinton’ hies, 
Swinton’s a ta 
Kerl’s and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s ~s Gov., 
ite’s Indust. Drawing. 


JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New... York. 

PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell’s Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 





| Model Copy Books. 


THOS. oT Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 


or L. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 
ar} Touts Mo. 





ROBERT 8 DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory — 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Spel 

Parker’s Exercises in pee teh Composition. 

Independent Handbook of Mental ag 

For "eee % address the publishers, o 
11-10 . E. BEEDE, Keokuk, owe. 





CLARK & eco Tee New York, 


Anderson’s EAS. all p RETA Readers; 

Thomson’s New = and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 


Hutchison’s Physiol and Hygiene 
a 8 Teat- ‘words In Basin ‘orthogra- 
Ply ee D. WiLLieus. A 
11106 com “4B Medison 8., Unicago. 





The Three Pronunciations 
of Latin. 
BY M. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin, Missouri University. 


**The ablest argument 1 have yet seen from 
any pen against the new Latin pronunciation.’’ 
—E. kK. Humphreys, LL. D., Boston. 


**A Svolume that no professor of Latin can 
afford to do without, whatever may be his fa- 
vorite! mode of 'pronuncotation.’? — American 
Journal of Education. 

Price $1. Address St. Louis Book and News 
Co., 307 Fourth Street, 8t. Louis. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PERRET x owas yoccccvdcensdeceoeses osdbdees she 50 
Lectures ........ Po ccceecceocecrcocecece-seceees 1 00 
Common School Edition........ coccccceccs Ol OO 
Counting House Edition....... dbeneh s6s'9eb<n 8 00 
Tl scien vb adieh tah bendusite t0dtie inane a 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half pric 
—or the five books fgr $3 50. 

sent to teachers for examina- 


companied by money. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St.cLouis, Me. 










Will be mailed r._< to all applicants, and to customers without 
ree Tt con’ oe four colored pian, oe eng? se 

Satine om directions or 
lanting Eek wariettes of Vi and Flower Seeds, Plan 


etc, Invaluable to all Bend for it Address, 





$7 a WEEK. $12 a day at home easily 
made. Comey ome ine. Address 
ll-2 13-5 TRUE & OO., Augusta, Maine. 





Pe tases, bee, ma. 


The five books 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- | 


Teachers Should Examine 


Reading Bok of English Csi, 


fingwell, D. D., Rector of St. Mary’s School, 
Knoxville, Ill. 8vo, cloth extra, $1 30. 


**Teachers who wish to cultivate in their 
pills a taste for readin ots a high Renee 


make them acquain' ith t authors aed 
eis works, will find ys ing book adaptea 
to their use. One the best compiled selec- 
tions for its purpose I have ever seen. Shoul 
be used in every high-class school.’ 
ALONZO BLACK, 
Claverick College. 


‘*An excellent introduction to the study of 
English Literature. Well peated for class use. 
COOK & STEVENS, 
Normal School, Morris, ml 


**The selection has admirable variety both in 


kind and ee o ft. CALDWELL. 
Vassar College. 


**A model of 2 it purports to be.’’ 
. MARKHAM, Milwaukee. 


**The plan of the book is excellent, and the 
selections most Jatigons. ed 
PREST. E. HEWETT 

State Normal University, Normal, 


**An admirable compilation, , Which I shall 
take pleasure in recommending.’ 
ULIA z WARD 
Prin. 2. Mount Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, 





Poetry for Home and School. 
Selected from the best standard English and 
American authors. Edited by Anna C. Brack- 
ettand Ida M. Eliot. Square 16mo, cloth extra, 
pp. 320. $1 25. 


**An idea carried co 4 with Pleerigieetes and 
intelligence.’’—N. ation 


Poesie fuer Haus und Schule. 


A collection of standard German Poetry, se- 
lected and arranged for use in schools and the 
home circle. By L. R. Klemm, the author of 
‘*Sprach und Lese Bucher in acht Krersen,’’ 
etc,, etc. l6mo, clothextra. $1 25. 

This forms a companion volume to Miss Brack- 
ett’s popular collection of ‘‘Poetry for Home 
and School.’’ 


**An excellent compilation, uncommonly well 
adapted tor i use 
PROF. C J. HINCKEL, Vassar College. 


**The collection is edited with excellent judg- 
ment. I have introduced it into my classes.’ 
PROF. C. P. OTIS, 

Institute of Technology, Boston. 





Irving’s Sketch Book. 


Pocket edition, for use in schools. Square 
16mo, cloth extra. 75 cents. Paper edition in 
large type, 16mo, cloth. $1 25. 

One of the best possible volumes to place in 
the hands of higher reading classes. Liberal 
terms for introduction 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THACHER Ss, 
You can make $25 to $100 very easily, in genu- 
ine educational work—that is, you can ‘‘do good 
and make money.’’ 


The Scholar's Companion 


is a eplendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will 
be taken by every family. 








It will interest your’school amazingly. 
x3" We are geing to have 
100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are going to pay those who get them for 
us. Send ten‘cents forsamples and particulars. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
17 Warren Street, New York. 





BUDKEVE + ory A sad 


8 ats... -y~ and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Rot ome ngings for Churches 
Schools, Farms Court-houses, Fire 
pantneche. ape. Pully Wi 
vecatianaes Gattiage erat Fret a 








12-10 11-9. 


Just Published. 


ee 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


——_ ” 


The long continued popularity of McGUF- 

FEY’S READERS is sufficient evidence/of their 
positive merits. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision, 
the following may be.enumerated: 

1. Adaptation to moderm methods of teaching 


3. Introdiuetion ofthe most familiar system of 


d| diacritical marks. 


3. Carefully engraved script lessone are intro- 
duced. 

4. The gradation of the series has been care- 
fully adjusted;to meet; the: requirements:.of the 
schools of to-day. 

5. A substantial‘increase has been made in the 
amount of matter in the series. 

6. Many new lessons substituted for those for- 
merly used. 

7. Illustrations ‘increased to double the’num- 
ber in former editions: all are new, and were 
drawn.and_engraved.expressly-for'this series. 

8. Typography, printing and binding materi- 
ally improved. 





Prices of McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Exc. pane sd a od. 


*3 
-30 
35 
5S 
**McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, ?? as here- 


tofore published, will be;continued in publica- 
tion. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


Cincinnati and New York: 


OCODLAND fez 


BES? 








Bib pete 


Journ, — urg 
Er cxoxs 


THA CELEIES will please 


Day School 
By S. W. 


12-3 13-2 





write, with stamp, for free samples of Reward 
Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo 
Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers and other 
school and Sundsy-School supplies to 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 


615 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y- 


Fifty years established. Church Bells and 
Chimes; Academy, Factory Bells, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 
agencies. 13-8 14-1 


LATEST ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL 
(No. 7). pe Latest Read- 

ues, etc. Published by National 
8 ae of Elocution — cae i it, post- 


id: paper, 35c; eloth, 
sy. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
Nos. 1416 and isis 'C Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
pein, Eos dealers in Elocutionary Publications. 
Y ef 


SENT FREE &.°macieat Mercia: 
a journal of 28 38 pages, for Teachers, Students, 


and all Lovers of Mvysic. The foremost writers 
) eit de ts of musical culeare. including 


A howe fhm on iano, Fe ag tn Feeheten - ig 


—< Methods of Vocal Music f os Public ‘Bchoole, 
oa monte yah ory j art mony. have 
AB ei a journal in sable 
to a broad and, ae Musical Educa- 
tion. Terms, $ ear, which includes TEN 
DOLLARS WORTH i OF MUSIC of toe bighest 
character. Address The — cal Hi 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. Send stamp irae for pos 
tage. 


5 $20 Boise ines Samples w 














Address Gummer 8 — 
Portland, Maine 12-4 18-5 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any viéws or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 


respondents. 








“TAXPAYER,” on page 6, has some- 
thing to say about “High Schools” 
that is not only worth reading, but 
worth repeating. He gets down to 
the foundation principles of public 
school education. 








Price of American JOURNAL OF 
Epvcation, $1.60 per year. Send 15 
cents for sample copy. 


WHEN you put one fact, or ten, or 
a thousand into print, you put tens 
of thousands in possession of it— 
who, but for this, would have stum- 
bled on, perhaps all their life long, 
in weakness. 

Then too, when the tens of thou- 
sands have read your fact or state- 
ment in the printed page—it stands to 
reinforce them again and again until 
they make it their own. 

Circulate the facts by circulating 
the printed page. 








Section 7031 of the Missouri 
school law very distinctly defines 


| the powers and duties of the annual 


school meeting, which is to be held 
on the first Tuesday in April, and the 
chairman should use that section as 
the order of business, and confine 
everything to that order until it is 
gone through with, after which any 
miscellaneous matter can come up. 
Under the fourth subdivision the 
meeting must first vote whether they 
will increase the term of school over 
four months, which ought to be done 


; in almost all cases, then, on the num- 


ber of months of increase; third, on 
ordering the board to increase the 
tax levy over 40 cents on the $100. 

The limitation is now by a consti- 
tutional provision, 65 cents instead 
of one dollar—a fact which must be 
borne in mind. 








A Grapvuatine System ror Country 
Scnoots.—Superintendent A. L. Wade, of 
West Virginia, will send free of charge to 
county superintendents in all States, on 
application, his address on “A Graduating 
System for Country Schools,” delivered 
before the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at Philadelphia, July 30,1879. The 
National Association by a resolution calls 
the attention of State superintendents 
throughout the United States to the pro- 
priety of adopting this system. The ad- 
dress is printed in pamphlet form. In 
writing send stamp to pay postage. His 
address is A. L. Wade, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 


Pestage stamps taken for sub- 











A late issue of the St. Louis Daily 
Times sounds the key-note of both 
warning and relief when it says that 
‘a higher intelligence must be sought 
by the laboring masses, to the end 
that one part of the people may not 
be played against another, and the 
whole thus neutralized and led cap- 
tive by grasping, vigilant, able mo- 
nopolies, now grown to a most dan- 
gerous power in this new land.” 

Our schools will give to the labor- 
ing masses this “‘higher intelligence” 
so much needed. 








THe annual meetings of each 
school district are to be held on the 
first Tuesday in April, in Missouri. 
See Sec. 7029 of the new school law. 
Sections 7059 and 7061 show how 
the time of the schools may be in- 
creased over three months. 

Every teacher as well as every pa- 
rent should study these provisions of 
the law carefully. 

The people of Missouri, as well as 
every other State, need more than 
three months school in the year, else 
look out for both poor legislation and 
heavy taxation. 








Arg you all ready for the annual 
school meetings? Do you know the 
provisions of the new school law? 

Those instructions to school offi- 
cials and teachers on the manage- 
ment of school matters, as required 
of the State Superintendent by sec- 
tion 7138 of the new school law, are 
very important to the school interests 
of Missouri. 

Every teacher, as well as every 
school officer should become familiar 
with them. 





Sxc. 7050, page 41 of the School 
Laws of the State of Missouri, and 
pages 42,43, 44 and 45, are: all im- 
portant, containing provisions for 
making “estimates” to maintain the 
schools, pay teachers, and other in- 
debtedness. 








scription to this paper. 


These provisions of the law should 


be carefully studied by both teachers 
and school officers. A four months 
school only, is very nearly a waste of 
both time and money. 








Ir salaries ever should be ample, it 
is in the profession of school teach- 
ing. 

If there is one place where we 
ought to induce people to make their 
profession a life business, it is in the 
teaching of schools. 

Do we pay such salaries as to make 
it an object for people to make teach- 
ing a “life-business ?” 








How about “estimates” 
next school year? 

Have they been talked over and 
agreed upon? Are they so liberal as 
to secure a good teacher, and to con- 
tinue the school six or eight months? 

Important matters, these, to the 
people and the pupils. 


for the 








In the admirable “instructions to 
school officers” which accompany the 
new school law, just issued by the 
State Superintendent, Dr. Shannon 
makes the following statement: 

“If the citizens, especially the 
school officers, would remember the 
sources of income to the permanent 
school funds which the constitution 
and statutes have provided,and man- 
ifest an interest in local school af- 
fairs by exercising a watchful care 
over the collection and proper appli- 
cation of fines, forfeitures, penalties, 
sales of estrays, etc., there would be 
a wonderful improvement in the 
character of our public schools in a 
short time, and in a few years, local 
taxation for school purposes would 
become so small, in a majority of our 
counties, as to be almost inappreci- 
able. 

Let us look after our own interests, 
and secure and preserve that which 
belongs to us, and which our chil- 
dren sadly need.” . 

Do the schools in your county get 
all the money they are entitled to 





now from these sources? 


e- 
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BOOMING! 


HERE is no other word that will 

quite so well express the feeling 

of educators in this State to-day as 
this. 

We are booming. 

Schools are crowded to their fullest 
capacity. 

Pupils in many places go volunta- 
rily to recitation at 7 o’clock A. M. 

Teachers find it impossible to get 
through with all the work they have 
to do in the hours allotted to school 
time. 

Institutes are more largely attend- 
ed by both the people and the teach- 
ers. In 

MISSOURI 


the several Conventions held last 
month were mass meetings. 

In Southeast Missouri, Prof. Dutch- 
er and his able corps of assistant 
teachers, together with the pupils in- 
side and outside of the Normal School, 
have already revolutionized that sec- 
tion of the State. 

Other strong teachers haye been in- 
vited in to supply the growing de- 
mand for more competent instructors. 

The Convention held at 

CHARLESTON 
was a boom. 

The largest hall in this thriving, 
growing city was well filled at the 
day and night sessions. Especially 
the evening sessions. Good music, 


good cheer, a cordial welcome, appre- 
ciative aud enthusiastic audiences 


were the leading characteristics of 
these meetings. 

Southwesf Missouri sends up a good 
report also, but the fact is, 

DRURY COLLEGE 

is a light set upon the hill-tops of the 
Ozark Mountains, and it shines so 
steadily and lustrously withal, that 
thousands of homes in Missouri, Ark- 
ansas, Southern Kansas and over in- 
to the Indian Territory, feel the glow. 
and warmth and power it exerts. 


It is doing a far-reaching and most 
beneficent work; training not only a 
host of pupils, but scores of teachers 
who go out strong, well-drilled, en- 
thusiastic workers, helping in all di- 
rections to build up better homes, 
better schools, better churches, and a 
vastly more intelligent people. 

They co-operate with all others ful- 
ly: pubfic schools, private schools, 
academies and keep up a unity and 
cordiality of feeling and purpose 
which exalts it at once as the leading 
educational power in the 


SOUTHWEST. 
With President Baldwin and his 
five or six hundred trained students 


who are and have been at the Kirks- 


ville 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 

the Northeastern part of the State is 
“booming” on as never before, and 
the people too join in this new spirit. 

That Normal School at Kirksville 
has added to the wealth, and intelli- 
gence, and material interests of this 
State more than ten-fold its cost, and 
every part of this great common- 
wealth feels the beneficial influence of 
this school. Its teachers are scattered 


all through the West and South, and 
some have gone to foreign lands to 
teach, @ power and blessing to the 
whole world. 

Hill and Drake and a host of work- 
ers in the 

NORTHWEST 

are Keeping up a boom in the strong, 
growing, progressive country of 
Northwest Missouri. 

St. Joseph, Kausas City, Warrens- 
burg, Sedalia, Mexico, Hannibal, Col- 
umbia, Fulton, Salem, Carthage, and 
a hundred and more of other places 
keep up the boom. 

The private schools, the public 
schools, the people, all feel the new 
life of the new and the “good times— 
not coming, but already come! 





NOTES OF PROGRESS. 
ARTS of a great host are we, al! 
of us, who work in this field of 
educating the people. 

All allied in work, sympathy and 
interest. 

Every good school strengthens and 
vitalizes and makes powerful every 
other. 

Every good teacher, broadly cul- 
tured, sweet, earnest and strong, 
strengthens the whole fraternity and 
exalts and ennobles all others. 

When we meet not one can afford 
to miss the strength and inspiration 
generated by the gathering. 

In council, better plans are devised, 
better methods suggested, and each 
return to their work wiser, abler and 
stronger for imparting the results of 
their study, experiments and growths 


to others. 
KANSAS 


is all ablaze with enthusiasm gather- 
ed at the meetings attended by over 
six thousand teachers out of a force 
of six thousand five hundred or there- 


abouts. 
IOWA 


too, gained vastly in power, momen- 
tum and enthusiasm by the well con- 


Institutes. 

Evening lectures were given, great- 
ly interesting the people and instruct- 
ing them as well. Good music was 
furnished, the largest places in cities 
and towns were filled to overflowing 
by those gathered to see and hear 
what was being done and what bet- 
ter thing it was proposed should be 
done to educate the children. 

ILLINOIS 
has been holding more of these edu- 
cational meetings the last year than 
ever before. 

Everywhere they have been well 
attended and a new interest has been 
awakened among the people in the 
work our teachers are doing. 

Tax-payers begin to see as they 
have never done before, the real worth 
and wealth of mind power, and they 
are more willing to raise the money 
necessary to secure the best teachers 
and to retain those who have been 
tested. 

A great good has thus been accom- 
plished in making the position of the 
teacher more permanent as well as in- 





suring better compensation. 


ducted and largely attended series of 


WISCONSIN 

has also taken a step in advance the 
past season in the number and qual- 
ity and attendance upon the Insti- 
tutes held. 

The ablest men in the State and 
outside of it have been secured, not 
only to conduct the exercises during 
the day, but to address the people in 
the evening. 

The papers have reported these ad- 
dresses fully, sending the strong 
words, the solid facts, the splendid il- 
lustrajions, the unanswerable argu- 
ments to tens of thousands who were 
unable to be present in person, but 
convincing them that money expend- 
ed to educate the people was an in- 
vestment that paid a large dividend 
in the right direction. 

MISSISSIPPI 
too, the last year, held a number of 
these gatherings at many of the prin- 
cipal centers of influence in the State, 
and the testimony is universal and 
unanimous as to the great advantage 
gained to the cause of education. 

We are told by those in attendance 
and competent to judge, that at some 
of these Institutes the conductors cre- 
ated such an interest and enthusiasm 
as that audiences of the‘people were 
held howrs spellbouud, and they are 
not only ready and willing, but 
anxious to levy taxes and raise all 
the money necessary to sustain good 
schools six, eight and ten months. 

Of course, no teacher who means to 
keep up with the times, who means 
to do the most and the best work; 
who means to be a real help, a real 
power, can afford to miss one of these 
grand gatherings, and tney will not, 
when it is at all practical for them to 
be present. 

TENNESSEE 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the State, has been aroused to a sense 
of the value and importance of the 
work done by the teachers to an ex- 
tent never known before. People 
travel one and two days at great ex- 
pense to be present at the 

INSTITUTES 
to gather facts, to listen to argu- 
ments, to get new and better meth- 
ods, and go home and kindle a new 
interest along the valleys and on the 
hill-sides and in the homes of the 
people. 

Hon. Leon Trousdale, the able and 
faithful State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, although suffering from 
ill health, has done a heroic work, 
and he has been most ably assisted by 
strong men in all parts of the State. 

Help has been secured outside the 
State to some extent, and some of the 
most effective popular addresses have 
been delivered in Tennessee: the last 
year on popular education, that have 
ever been written in the country. 

ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 
have inaugurated the same kind of 
action with similar results. 

When the people come to under- 
stand fully the design and work and 
scope of the school system—what it 
will do for the masses—what it is 
even now doing—imperfect as it ig in 





administration and limited in its 


power—for the want of better legis- 
lation, opposition fades away, and 
they. vote money cheerfully and 
promptly to sustain schools eight and 
ten months in the year. ; 

So that, if our teachers will use the 
“printed page’’ to keep the tax payers 
informed of the value of the work 
they are doing they will speedily do 
away with opposition and unite all 
the forces of society in this great and 
patriotic daty of education. 

Let our teachers everywhere feel 
that they are not isolated and alone, 
that they are part of a great host, 
bearing along and aloft the banner of 
progress, helping, new creating, in- 
spiring and redeeming the people. 


CAN WE GET THEM? 





VERYWHERE the cry is for 
-4—4 more competent teachers. There 
is only one way to secure this great de- 
sideratum and that is to pay for abil- 
ity and experience in this department 
of labor what it is worth. 

Supt. Neely, who has been so long 
the efficient Superintendent of schools 
in St. Joseph, Mo., speaks from large 
observation and long experience, of 
the absolute necessity of 


TRAINED TEACHERS 


if we would make the schools a suc- 
cess. He says: 

“Tf it is important that we have 
good school houses, and that those 
houses should be turnished with com- 
Sortable seats, outline maps, charts, 
reference books, abundance of black- 
board surface and apparatus for pri- 
mary school instruction, it is still 
more important, nay it is an absolute 
necessity, that we have teachers thor- 
oughly trained for their work. 


Teaching is a science; itis also an 
art, and must be learned, either by 
experience, or by study in some good 
training school. _A young girl in her 
teens, with her character and habits 
yet unformed, with no practical 
knowledge of child nature, who has 
not learned, either by experience or 
observation or study, the best meth- 
ods of cultivating either the intellect 
or the heart or the manners of a child, 
who does not know how to organize 
classes or to keep children interested 
in their work, who has not yet learned 
in the practical school of life, to gov- 
ern even herself is not qualified to 
govern and teach others. The school 
room is no place in which to try “a 
*prentice hand,” unless it be under the 
supervision and criticism of a compe- 
tent teacher. 

I know that it is hard for Boards of 
education to resist the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by the pa- 
rents and friends of graduates of high 
schools seeking positions as teachers 
immediately after their graduation. 

WISER VIEWS, ————(— 
however, are beginning to prevail on 
this subject in many localities, and 
the public are beginning to under- 
stand that we must have better work 
in our schools, and that to secure bet- 
ter work, we must have teachers 





better prepared for their work. 
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In some cities no person who has 
not previously taught, is eligible to 
appointment, who has not taken a 
thorough course in some good. 

TRAINING SCHOOL, 


_and the appointment even then is not 


absolute but conditional, and contin- 
gent on success. We have suffered 
greatly from the want of well-trained 
teachers. The graduates of our high 
school have generally proved success- 
fal teachers after they have gained ex- 
perience, but no ons knows better 
than themselves, that they could have 
done far more skillful and efficient 
work atthe beginning of their career, 
if they could have attended, for a 
year at least after graduating, a train- 
ing school for teachers. I hope that 
such a school may yet be established 
in our own city. é 


HOW TO DO IT. 
ROF. W. R. HALL, of Smyrna, 
N. Y., in an article read before 
the Chenango Teachers’ Association 
illustrates his method of teaching 
mathematics in a very practical sort 
of way, as follows: 

“Under the head of 

TAXES, — 

much valuable work for the pupils 
may be gleaned from the assessment 
roll of the town. How many of the 
pupils have any definite idea of that? 
The total tax, and the items which 
compose it. This will also be new to 
most. From these the rate of taxation 
is to be found: then give them their 
fathers’ assessments to find their 
taxes. 

This is real work for 

PROSPECTIVE TAX-PAYEBRS. 
The necessary facts may be obtained 
by borrowing a last year’s assessment 
roll, orif unable to do that, ten min- 
utes work with a pencil will put you 
in possession of them. Of course 
during this recitation the duties of as- 
sessors and collectors are discussed.” 
He also makes a good 
POINT ON LONGITUDE. 

‘“‘When in the Longitude and Time 
division, let the pupils bring their ge- 
ographies into the arithmetic class, 
and after finding the longitude of 
their own locality, have them compute 
the difference in time between it and 
other places—which really amounts 
to having them make their own ex- 
amples. Many will be surprised to 
learn that when they are commencing 
work in the morning, the English 
school children are tbrough their fore- 
noon’s lessons, have had their noon- 
ing, and are well advanced in the 
afternoon’s exercises.” 

Another is made on 

GEOGRAPHY. 

“In Geography, perhaps more than 
in any other branch, is this kind of 
work entertaining and profitable. It 
seems to me a good plan during the 
recitation on each State, to take up 
zome point pertinent to the lesson but 
outside the regular text-book ques- 
tions, and discuss it with the class. 

For example, while studying New 
York, mention of the salt springs at 
Syracuse will give occasion for a very 
hiteresting digression concerning the 








cause and nature of this deposit; how 
the brine is obtained; the process of 
manufacture; and the amount pro- 
duced annually. 

In Pennsylvania, coal naturally pre- 
sents itself as a topic to be canvassed. 
Is ita mineral? How came it there? 
The difference between anthracite 
and bituminous coal. How obtained, 
and the quantity used annually. 

In North Carolina, the production 
of tar and rosin claim attention, and 
there are few classes that will not be 
interested in a description of how tar 
is obtained. Rice in South Carolina, 
and cotton in Mississippi, each with 
its varieties and mode of culture, will 
be subjects worthy of careful consid- 
eration. As will sugar in Louisiana, 
oysters in Maryland, the fisheries in 
Massachusetts, copper in Michigan, 
aud ships in Maine. 

So in nearly 


EVERY STATE 
there is some one industry in which 


that State excels, and which distin- 
guishes it from other States. Now it 
seems to me if that be made the 
prominent distinct feature, about 
which the other facts may be grouped, 
the minds of the pupils will be more 
permanently impressed, and they will 
have clearer ideas concerning individ. 
ual States or countries, for this applies 
with equal force to the divisions of 
the old world. But the good effect of 
this plan does not stop here. Indeed, 
its most important result is that it 
makes the learners inquirers. In the 
early part of my teaching I recog- 
nized the fact that the pupils did not 
ask questions enough, for it is true of 
all persons, and especially true of 
children, that they will make inquiries 
about things of interest to them. 
Since adopting this plan there has 
been less cause for complaint on that 
score. Every pupil ought to be an 
animated interrogation point. Itisa 
sign of healthy activity of mind. Not 
that the teacher should be made a 
slave to their questions. He will an- 
swer enough to keep up the scholars’ 
interest, and to be sure they are on the 
RIGHT TRACK, 
then he will send them to printed au- 
thorities, where they may find satis- 
factory answers to their interrogato- 
ries. Thus a double benefit is brought 
about; the teacher retains control and 
direction of the children’s minds, and 
at the same time teaches them self- 
reliauce.”’ 


oo 

Is The Educational Weekly aware 
of the awful fact that in giving place 
to the following proper, sensible, and 
highly necessary statement, it is not 
following in the beaten track of the 
“technical” rules of educational jour- 
nals? Let that “shellalah man’ pre- 
pare to do penance. 

“A school house properly located, 
arranged, lighted, and ventilated, is a 


powerful factor in the education of 
every child. While we grant all that 
may be reasonably claimed for the in- 
fluence of the architecture upon 
esthetic culture, we must still insist 
upon the paramount importance of 
roviding for the building up of the 
dy and the preservation of that 
without which al) else is vain, geod 
health,” 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 
N intelligent correspondent of 
the Chronicle at New Madrid, 
Mo., asks the following important 
question—a question as important to 
each one of the nearly ten thousand 
school districts in Missouri as to the 
local district in New Madrid: 

“ Will your district receive its pro 
rata of tbe school fund this year ? 

“Every school director knows, or 
should know that no district which 
has failed to provide for its pupils. at 
least a three months’ public school 
during the year, is entitled to any part 
of the State school fund. 

“This law, while it justly punishes 
the derelict districts, operates to the 
benefit of those schools which are 
kept up, as the State fund is distrib- 
uted, it should be rememered, among 
the various counties according to the 

ENUMERATION RETURNS, 


and without reference to the condi- 
tion of the schools. Thus the money 
which should go to all the districts in 
the county, is distributed among those 
only in which schools are continued 
during the required three months. 

“Whenever any district has thus, 
through negligence or 

MISMANAGEMENT 
forfeited its claim to State funds, 
there remains but one recourse, i. e., 
sufficient tax to enable it to comply 
with the inexorable and certainly 
laudable three months’ term require- 
ment, 

“And note also, that while you may 
lose your fair pro rata of the State 
funds, you can in no manner avoid 
the State tax for school purposes, and 
you may thus find yourself paying a 
special tax for your own schools and 
the regular tax for your more business- 
like and watchful neighbors. 

“Look to it, therefore, that your 

SCHOOL OFFICERS 
attend to their plain duty in this mat- 
ter; for, be assured, those districts 
which have sufficient energy to keep 
up their schools, will certainly claim 
their share of your forfeited funds, 

“If this were merely a matter of 
dollars and cents, between man and 
man, we could have no concern in it, 
but when the means supplied by the 
State for the benefit of our youth, is 
lost to them through negligence, that 
negligence amounts to a crime—rob- 
bery. 

“Allowing indifference here is sow- 
ing the wind, and we may expect to 
reap the whirlwind of ignorance, er- 
ror and crime.” 

ee 

WHEN the first Napoleon was asked 
at St. Helena how France might be 
regenerated, his answer was, “by ed- 
ucating the mothers of France.’ 

A new movement has just been in- 
augurated in France in which a@ spec- 
ial national system of instruction for 
girls has been provided for, and the 
large increase in the estimates for 
Public Instruction from 24,000,000 
francs in 1876 to 90,000,000 francs for 
1880. 
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Education pays. Ignorance costs. 


ON TIME, 
por we are sure, and safe, cn a 
railroad, in business, at meals, 
prompt to meet all engagements in- 
sures success. 

Our schools train, or ought to, to 
promptness and regularity always, 
and this habit of being on time will 
be invaluable in all the business and 
social life of the pupil. 

The school board in Richmond, 
Ray county, moved in the right direc- 
tion the other day in adopting a for- 
mal resolution bearing directly on 
this point. We hope it may incite 
others to do the same thing wherever 
the necessity may exist. Is it needed 
in your school? This is the way they 
state the case: 

“Resolved 1st, That this Board re- 

gard irregular attendance at school 
as a crying abuse of educational priy- 
ileges, a bar to progress, a habit that 
cheats the child out of advantages 
provided by a generous public. A 
habit that causes the pupil to estimate 
too lightly the value of time aud the 
loss of standiug in his class while he 
proves an incubus retarding the ad- 
vancement of his classmates. An 
evil, alike subversive of good order 
and discipline.” 
And they might have added, with 
truth, that 7f persisted in the indi- 
vidual will bea failure in all the fu- 
ture ! 


- = 
—— 


Our teachers are doing a yast 
amouut of good work this term—more 
than ever before—because there is 
more to be done. They know how to 
teach much better, and the pupils 
themselves begin to realize the value 
aud importance of what is being 
taught. 

Would it not be well to have quite 
frequently some exercise by which 
the pupils and the teachers may test 
the practical value of the brauches 
pursued? In fact, in connection with 
the lesson and at the time, if a series 
of questions were asked bearing upon 
the points involved in the lesson, it 
would give both the teacher and the 
pupils au insight into the subject, and 
then and there it would be ascertain- 
ed whether the vital thing in every 
lesson, a perfect understanding of the 
subject, as it had been pursued, had 
been gained. 

Lay your foundation solid, and the 
temple when reared will stand erect. 


_ 
——_—— 


Ir our teachers are wise—and they 
certainly are growing wiser and 
stronger and better—they will see to 
it that the “printed page,” carrying 
argument, persuasion and facts which 
ripen into conviction, is circulated 
continously among the patrons and 
tax-payers. 

Trouble and hindrance come from 
lack of knowledge. 

Intelligent well posted people sus- 
tain the teachers in their work of in- 
struction and discipline. 

Circulate the printed page among 
the people. 
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Intelligence pays—ignorance costs, 
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NOT A FAILURE. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
HE December Atlantic devotes its 
educational column to the sug- 
gestion that the public schools have 
proved a failure, and to inculcating 
the lesson that the Boston experiment 
of sewing schools is a move in the 
right directions. 

The Atlantic starts with the as- 
sumption that public schools are for 
tradespeople and mechanics alone, 
and that the public schools furnish 
more than their due proportion of 
poor clerks, who under other training 
would have made good workmen. 

The fallacies in such statements are 
equal in number to the statements 
themselves. 

NOT A CHARITY. 


In the first place the assumption that 
the public schools are intended solely 
as a necessary, inevitable, but en- 
forced charity, has for years been 
proclaimed by Eastern writers as a 
peculiarly Southern doctrine ; no one 
who has labored for the establishment, 
improvement or perpetuation of our 
school system has ever failed to ¢om- 
bat this idea. 

To those interested in public schools 
this idea has seemed pernicious be- 
cause in the first place schools main- 
tained in this spirit have never ac- 
complished anything of value, and 
because even in Europe the experi- 
ment of “Ragged Schools” is looked 
upon as a costly failure. 

In the second place those most 
warmly and intelligently interested 
in the public schools have always 
claimed that the aid of the State 
rested upon a sense of its own inter- 
ests, and that these could not be fur- 
thered unless the schools were schools 
for all, without distinction of sex or 
social position; that any other pro- 
cedure would be rank communism. 

To be public schools the schools 
must gather within their walls the 
children of citizens without reference 
to social caste; must regulate their 
courses of study by the wants of the 
community and not by the preferences 
of any class whether this was com- 
posed of nabobs or mechanics; must 
confine themselves to such work in 
extent and quality as will be valuable 
to the children as children, and not to 
the children as representing any 
special set. 

But assuming that the public schools 
were to change their public character 
and become the means for furnishing 
technical instruction for special classes 
of workmen—an assumption which 
would at once rob them of any claim 
upou the property of the whole com- 
munity, and which would simply 
insure their destruction by making 
them the prize of whatsoever class 
might succeed in getting possession 
of them—it is still a fallacy to claim 
that a purely manual training will 
make intelligent workmen; for, as 
the ablest advocates of training 
schools readily admit, there must be 
an intelligent mind to lay out work 
for the hand; manual skill is attain- 
able only in connection with intelli- 
gence to guide the hand. 


The assumption that the public 
schools do make poor clerks, or clerks 
at all, is unsupported by facts. In 
the country this is noticeably untrue, 
and even in the cities and small towns 
it is demonstrably contrary to fact. 

AN INVESTIGATION. 

In 1874 an investigation was made 
into the occupations of twelve hun- 
dred boys who had at one time or 
another been pupils in the St. J.ouis 
High School. Five hundred and fifty 
of these were not found, as no means 
for the canvass were furnished other 
than the scanty leisure and personal 
knowledge of the Principal, and yet 
for the classification of the six hun- 
dred and fifty boys accounted for 
there were required one hundred and 
seven classes. 

The significance of this report will 
be manifest when these facts are re- 
membered : 

1. The period examined extends 
from the foundation of the school in 
1854 to 1874, or twenty years. 

2. The ages of the pupils therefore 
ranged from fifteen to thirty-five, with 
the larger number of the lesser age 
because the growth of the school in 
size took place in the later years. 

8. That a large number of these 
younger boys have not yet had time 
to show whether they are to remain 
“clerks”—a term that seems to be 
used with quite unnecessary ecorn in 
a country where business men have 
all been “clerks,” and which owes 
the greater part of its prosperous his- 
tory to men who have been “clerks.” 

4. That of the five hundred and 
fifty not accounted for the majority 
are not “clerks,” and therefore not so 
easy to find as those who by advan- 
tages of family or calling come more 
quickly and more constantly into 
view. 

5. That St. Louis is a commercial 
center, and that it ought therefore to 
have the majoritv of its boys enter 
upon a business life. 

6. That it is probable that the 
proportions in the High School do 
not fairly represent the Grammar 
Schools, partly because those who 
accept the position of the Atlantic 
Monthly discourage the secondary 
education of working people; and 
partly because the working people 
themselves sometimes have no proper 
estimate of the value of an education, 
since they expect each of the schoo! 
studies to be directly used in active 
life, and therefore cannot see what 
the study of history, for example, has 
to do with the work of a foundry- 
man. 

THE RESULT. 

Taking then the experience of St. 
Louis, which is strictly a commercial 
city—emphatically a manufacturing 
city—which is a young city, and, in 
the eyes of the East still worse a 
Western city—we find that the pupils 
as a body do not become poor clerks, 
or clerks at all; that those who have 
attained sufficient maturity of age 
have become merchants, manufactur, 
ers, judges, public officers, “boss 
workmen ;” that but 185 of the 1200 
are “clerks ;” that 40 of 650 are known 





to be successful mechanics; that it is 





safe to challenge any one to show that 
any considerable proportion of the 
boys who have been in the High 
School are not to-day earning their 
living, and by their reliability as citi- 
zens disproving slanders so readily 
charged upon the public schools. 

But evidence stronger than this is 
found by inquiry among the boys who 
at some time between 1854 and 1874 
were pupils in the High School. 

They, as well as others, find that 
they have not been damaged by their 
public school education ; that looking 
upon their school education in the 
light of the experiences of their ac- 
tive life, they would not exchange 
their school work for special training ; 
that in competing with these more 
highly favored sons of earth who were 
never injured in their intellect, they 
do not find that the others carry off 
the prizes of life whether there be 
pecuniary emoluments or the more 
costly possession of respect in the 
community which forms their home. 

For our part we should claim that 
public schools have no right to exist 
at all so soon as they become a pio- 
vision for the proletariat instead of a 
provision for the community. 


AMPLE RETURNS. 


We should claim that the State has 
no more interest in educating foundry- 
men and sewing girls than in educat- 
ing ministers and lawyers, as such; 
but that it shall have every interest 
in educating citizens who shall have 
the desire and the ability to be indus- 
trious, intelligent and self-supporting, 
and that the State is to-day receiving 
more than ample returns for its in- 
vestment notwithstanding the fact 
that the problem of public education 
is being worked out under disadvan- 
tages. 

Perversions of the proper end of 
public education, and ignorance of 
many that means are not ends; fail- 
ure to perceive that it is the business 
of the educator to suggest the proper 
means, and of the community to de- 
termine upon and to test the results ; 
the opposition of such as do not ac- 
cept as the end of public education 
the provision for an education of cit- 
izens without reference to calling ; the 
opposition of all who have personal 
interests which are in conflict with 
public schools and of such as have no 
means of knowing the groundlessness 
of the charges freely circulated but 
impossible to maintain ; these are dis- 
advantages against which the advo- 
cates of public instruction must ex- 
pect to contend. 

But should those who regard edu- 
cation as the innocent diversion of 
such as do not “ belong to the masses” 
succeed in making our schools schools 
for workmen instead_of schools for 
the community, none sooner than 
they will complain of the gulf which 
they have made between the learned 
and the unlearned. e 

None sooner than the “ educated 
classes’’ will complain if the “‘masses” 
are taught to contemn elementary 
education because persuaded that 
education has its sole or its chief 
value in enabling one more skillfally 


to minister to the wants of his “social 
superiors,’ who have one measure for 
themselves and another “for the 
masses ;”? who forget that a sound 
education is valuable to one in any 
employment, and who despite their 
claims as critics of educational meth- 
ods and of educational results give 
no evidence in their own lives of. the 
beliefs which they would inculcate 
upon others. 

Poor indeed is the hope for our 
future if men are to confound educa- 
tion with social classes and so empha- 
sige in the future asim some periods 
of the past that disruption of thought 
and action which some Greeks con- 
sidered alone worthy of a philosopher, 

A TAyY-PAYER,. 


—— 


AUXILIARIES. 





Editors Journal: 

HE weakest links to be found in 

the chain of our national school 
system, are in the rural districts. Here 
the schools are seldom visited by 
either parents or officers, divested, 
in a great many instances of both, 
beauty and comfort being subject to 
transient teachers, remote from libra- 
ries, removed from lectures, isolated 
from literary societies and educational 
papers. It is here that the educa- 
tional interests are at stake, where 
the safety of the nation is in the 
hands of ignorant children and indif- 
ferent parents and hireling school 
teachers ! 

There must be ways and means in- 
vented, and auxiliaries applied, to 
elevate these depressions, educational 
facilities must be strengthened, edu- 
cational forces must be increased and 
concentrated ; the mental focus needs 
to be thrown upon these weak spots. 

School report cards are the most ef- 
fective auxiliaries in raising the am- 
bition of pupils, parents thereby are 
also brought into close connection 
with the school. 

A majority of students misconceive 
the object of study, supposing that 
recitation is the substance and reten- 
tion the shadow! To reverse this 
opinion and secure solid application 
to principles, instead of superficial 
study of beoks, it may be necessary 
to practice rigid weekly oral reviews, 
and written monthly examinations. 

These departures invariably teach 
children not io “leave things of the 
future to fate.’’ Let the final exami- 
nation be a trial for teachers’ certifi- 
cates, this will imbue them with the 
loftiest ideas, in this way you may in- 
duce school officers to attend, at least 
the county superintendent, the last 
day. 

The purport of our national educa- 
tional system is not merely to estab- 
lish a school, but to establish popular 
sovereignty as well. Boys and girls 
are kings and queens in the inevitable 
future, the halle of legislation and 
senate chambers are open to them and 
they will be what they make them- 
selves. 

The school lyceum will qualify 
them for the arena of public action, 
aye, is the rostrum to the rising gene- 





ration. Orations, essays, declama- 
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tions, debates and lectures, all possess 
a centripetal power that -will nnite 
the purposes of any Christianized or 
civilized community by thus concen- 
trating the latent and lively - talent, 
we can resuscitate society, and make 
an.exposition of our school, and the 
beauty and power of wisdom. 

We must not omit the product of 
the press. Educational papers con- 
tribute more to the weal of the world 


than the combined political and sec- 


tarian publications. So, teachers, cir- 
culate the exponentof your profession. 
You will find the AmeRIoaAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION a sure chart to 


SUCCESS. 
MeEpoRA, Ill. 


<i 





HOW? 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


ne 
f ton answer which a pupil gives a 
teacher iu recitation does not ex- 
press method but result. The answer 
may happen to be correct, and yet the 
method of arriving at it may have 
been entirely wrong. This is often 
true in arithmetic. In a translation 
lesson also, the pupil may make a 
good appearance, and yet his whole 
method of working may have been 
radically wrong. 

Well-meaning but unreflecting par- 
ents often help their children in their 
translation lessons by putting to- 
gether for them the words, the mean- 
ings of which the child has looked 
out and written down. Of course 
nothing could be more absurd than 
this. For what possible mental 
growth can come to any one by labor- 
iously hunting out meanings of words 
from a dictionary? To acquire a vo- 
cabulary of a foreign language, or of 
our own, is certainly necessary if we 
have to use it, but to acquire a lot of 
synonyms, each corresponding couple 
being distinct from any relation to 
other words, is an exercise of almost 
uo value. 

It is a mere difference of quantity, 
not quality of mind, between a par- 
ent and a child who doesthis. A par- 
ent can easily be taught to say “hand” 
when we say manus, and “see” when 


‘We say videre. 


If the child can learn more couples 
of words than the parent can, it sim- 
ply follows that he has more associa- 
tive faculty than the parent, but not 
that he has any more reasoning fac- 
ulty. Now if in preparing a transla- 
tion lesson, the pupil begins, as eight 
out of ten do, unless they have been 
better taught, by looking out the 
meanings of the words in the order in 
which they come in the sentence, and 
then tries afterwards to see in what 
possible way these words will make 
sense, his translation lesson is doing 
him no gocd. 

And the reason why so many col- 
lege-educated men declare that the 
time they spent over their Latin and 
Greek in college, and in preparation 
for it, was worse than wasted, is, that 
much of that work was done in that 
way. 

The colleges are very apt to com- 
plain of the kind of work done in the 





lower grades of schools. But: after 
all, is it not the colleges that are re- 
sponsible? Do thev not set the stand- 
ard of teaching? -Do not the other 
schools tune their work up to the 
piteh of the college? 

Whose fault would it be, supposing 
that Harvard and Yale were to set 
before their students no examples of 
really good teaching? Supposing that 
the students in these institutions were 
brought into contact with learned 
men, as professors and well-informed 
men or tutors, but that neither the 
professors nor the tutors were teach- 
ers. And by teachers I mean those 
who concern themselves more with 
the How of the student’s work than 
with the results; more with the road 
by which he has come than with the 
point which he has reached. Suppos- 


_|ing, then, that they had no real teach- 


ers, what kind of teachers are the 
students to make who go out from 
these institutions and work for two 
or three years as principals of High 
or Grammar Schools, not because they 
mean to make a success as teachers,, 
but because they want some money 
to help them on the road to Medicine, 
Law or Theology? 

Nothing is more shameful to the 
schools of the country than the short 
terms of teaching of the men engaged 
in the work. They take up the work 
af & means, not asanend. They, fol- 
lowing the example of the colleges 
from which they came, do not teach, 
but “hear lessons.”” They hold the 
position of Principals of High or 
Grammar Schools. What can be ex- 
pected of the assistants down to the 
lowest room of the Primary school, 
but a willingness to accept results and 
a total neglect of the methods by 
which the pupil arrives at these re- 
sults? Thence come struggles for 
percentages. Thence come exhibi- 
tions with all their shame. Thence 
come want of any thorough prepara- 
tion of our boys and girls for prac- 
tical work. Thence comes the great 
dissatisfaction of the public with re- 
sults. 

Now, if the public were all as wise 
in their dissatisfaction as C. F. Ad- 
ams, Jr., and would not attempt to 
remedy the trouble themselves, but, 
confessing their own ignorance of the 
science of education, would put the 
matter into the hands of trained ex- 
perts in that science, and not into the 
hands of fresh college graduates, they 
would find less fault in a short time. 


But we charge the main failing in 
methods of teaching to the highest in- 
stitutions in the land. The real 
trouble—for it is real—came from 
above, down, and not from below, 
up. The primary school teaching is 
defective because the college teaching 


-|is defective, and not the other way. 


And when our colleges will begin 
to teach instead of lecturing or hear- 
ing recitations; when they will con- 
cern themselves more about. the 
method of the student’s work than 
about the dead results, then, and op- 
ly then, shall we have anything wor- 
thy of the name of real teaching in 
the common schools of the land. 





But meantime how many teachers 
willinquire into the methods of study 
of their pupils? How many seek to 
do something more in the recitation 
hour than just to demand results? 


oe 


The True Provinee of the Kindergarten. 

HE intrinsic merits of the kinder- 

garten training. and the devoted 
enthusiasm of its advocates, are likely 
to devise methods whereby it may be- 
come a part of the primary school 
system of every town and village. 
The “method of investigation” per- 
vades the kindergarten instruction 
throughout. The best part of it, how- 
ever, is not the mental training so 
much as the cultivation of skill in the 
use of the hand and the eye, and the 
training into habits of politeness and 
the conventionalities of life, and in- 
deed what may be called morality. 
For morality begins in forming habits 
of regularity, punctuality, neatness, 
silence, observance of forms, self-re- 
straint as regards onés own liking, 
and the preference of what is good 
and general for what is selfish or par- 
ticular. The mathematical training 
in form and number, given previous 
to the culture in the arts of reading 
and writing, is excellent. The child 
comes from the kindergarten into the 
primary school with much beneficial 
training in good habits and strength- 
ened character—ability to occupy it- 
self in its own proper task without 
interference with others, or direction 
from the teacher, aud more than all, 
with a reasoning, inquiring habit of 
mind: and all this without an over- 
strained cultivation of the intellect 
and memory, such as is wont to be 
produced in “infant schools,” by giv- 
ing the child instruction in reading 
and writing before his mind is mature 
enough to leave what is symbolic, and 
take up what has become purely con- 
ventional. 

There are many attempts made to 
modify and improve primary instruc- 
tion by the introduction of more or 
less of kindergarten methods. Some- 
times it takes the form of an “Amer- 
icanized” kindergarten, but more fre- 
quently that of a primary school kin- 
dergartenized. These experiments 
will be of great value, if their results 
are carefully studied. The remark 
may be ventured, however, that there 





BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


is acertain advantage in preserving 


the primary school as it is, so as to re- 
quire strict discipline and book-study 
on the part of the pupil. The change 
most needed is to postpone the en- 
trance to this strict primary scho-1 one 
year later in the life of the pupil, and 
give him one or two previous years 
in the kindergarten. Its freedom from 
strict constraint and its methods of 
instruction by the self-development 
of the pupil are indispensable for the 
child’s first school years. But later 
should come strict obedience to dis- 
cipline, perhaps external constraint 
and intellectual training into prescrip- 
tion, and even the mechanical use of 
memory ; for the demands of life re- 





quire ‘such»preparation. The spon- 
taneity developed by the kindergarten 
training is very important for the de- 
velopment of individuality in the 
child; but the child cannot. be consid- 
ered as educated until he hasacquired 
a habit of distinguishing duty from 
inclination, truth from fancy, and 
work from play, and until he has 
adopted asa principle of action that 
of ready obedience—that of yielding 
his selfish preferences and of bending 
his neck to the yoke of the general 
interest, as indicated by the prescribed 
forms and conveuntionalities which 
mark out the convictions of the expe- 
rience of the human race, practically 
and theoretically. For its yoke is the 
only one that is easy, and its burden 
the only light one. The yokelessness 
of carice and arbitrariness is the illu- 
sive semblance of freedom. But it is 
a freedom from subordination to 
reason, purchased at the expense of 
thralldom to the bodily wants of food, 
clothing and shelter, which cannot be 
escaped. If each man is to provide 
for himself in these respects, he must 
bea Crusoe, and he will end by becom- 
ing a savage. If he will have this 
heavy burden of supplying his physic- 
al wants made light, he must share it 
with his fellow-men, and by division 
of labor increase the productivity of 
each'member of society a hundred- 
fold, and make the whole earth tribu- 
tary teeach man, woman and child. 
Social combination, which renders all 
good possible to the individual man, 
however, has rules and laws which 
must be complied with by each mem- 
ber of it, and those rules and laws are 
essential to the existence of human 
combination. The child’s education 
must have reference to this at all 
points of his career asa pupil. But 
the pressure of prescription must be 
adjusted so delicately that it will not 
crusb out his individuality in his ten- 
der age (as it does in the educational 
systems of China and India, for ex- 
ample), vor lack sufficient force to se- 
cure conformity in his later youth (as 
it does too often in American private 
schools, self-styled “select,” to attract 
the patronage of the wealthy). 





AmonG the good things in the edu- 
cational columns of the Record, Car- 
rollton, Mo., we find the following 

HINTS ON TEACHING. 

Always develop the idea and then 
give the term. 

Make every lesson. practical. 

In giving object lessons always have 
a supply of material on hand. 

Illustrate gravity, weight, linear 
surface and solid measures, and. all 
portions of Arithmetic practically, 

Have words mispronounced in read- 
ing corrected by class. 

Write sentences on board containing 
errors in spelling and grammar. 

Use pictures in writing composi- 
tions. 

Train pupils to correct grammatical 
errors. 

Have pupils tell “why” and “where- 
fore” in Arithmetic. 

Have substance of reading lessons 
given orally by-pupils. 
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COMPLIMENTARY THINGS, 


HY not, amid all the vice and 

crime which the daily papers 
seem determined to besmear us with, 
give place and voice to some of the 
better things which characterize our 
people and which ought to be noticed 
at home as well as abroad? 

Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, who 
has been making a tour of the United 
States, at a reception given him on 
his return said, when he left England 
Jast August the political and commer- 
mercial horizon was all dark and 
gloomy. Therefore it was a great re- 
lief to him to find the scene which 
awaited him ip 

AMERICA. 
There all was peace and prosperity, 
and he began once more to believe in 
the truthof humanity. He would ad- 
vise all those who had the time and 
opportunity to visit the States, in or- 
der that they might find out and adopt 
everything that was good. The first 
thing that struck him in traveling in 
America was the 

SOBRIETY 
of the people. It was evident drunk- 
enness had no hold there. Another 
trait in the character of the Ameri- 
cans was their extreme cleanliness. 
He paid a high compliment to the or- 
derly manner in which the Americans 
conducted themselves in railway car- 
riages and other means of communi- 
cation. He had noticed with satisfac- 
tion the absence of 

CLASS FEELING, 

every man being equal, and no one 
thinking himself above another. Be- 
ing a nation of workers they were 
the most formidable competitors in 
all influstries in the world, and in this 
they were peculiarly successful, owing 
to their education. Having referred 
to the position which women occupied 
in America, especially in regard to 
the education of the young. 

John Bright followed in a speech of 
great power showing not only great 
interest in but great familiarity wit’ 
our Republic. He said: 

“Allow me to point out one or two 
things about these United States 
which we are apt te forget. I should 
like to speak to you of its size. When 
we discuss expenditure we speak of 
millions, but ‘millions’ give very little 
idea of the immenseness of them. 
Amorica—I can hardly make you un- 
derstaud what the extraordinary ex- 
panse of America is. 

The United States—I exclude the 
territory called Alaska, which was 
bought some few years ago from Rus- 
sia, and which is not very vast or fer- 
tile—contains about 3,000,000 of square 
miles, of which one half are suitable 





for general agriculture; the other half 
is much more suitable for grazing, 
and a very large portion being moun- 
tainous and rocky it is probably not 
very gvod for agriculture of any kind. 

You know that France is cousider- 
ed a rather big country in Europe—it 
is agreat deal bigger than this country 
—but the United States would make 
fifteen times France, it would make 
fifteen times Germany, it would make 
twelve times Austria and twenty-five 
times Great Britian and Ireland. 

There is the astounding fact that 
your countrymen have gone over to 
that continent and taken possession 
of a country twenty-five times as big 
as the country they have left behind 
them. 

Mr. Potter says he only saw four 
drunken men in the United States, 
but he did not see the Emperor— 
{laughter and cheers]—or Empress, or 
King, or Queen, or Imperial or Royal 
Princes and Princesses. [Cheers.] 
These high diguitaries, to whom we 
pay such great and often well-deserved 
respect—[cheers]—were not to be 
found in that Gountry—([cheers]—and 
[ have no doubt that where men are 
intelligent enough and moral enough 
to sustain a Government like that 
they have in the United States, though 
there may be in some particulars 
great perils, yet on the whole the 
Government is one that is entitled to 
their entire confidence. [‘Hear, hear.’] 
[think some one said they had no 
great army. [Cheers.] There are per- 
sons who come to this country from 
Germany, France and Russia who are 
surprised and perhaps delighted to 
tind how few soldiers are to be seen 
in England compared with some of 
the European vations; but in Amer- 
ica they now have a force of 25,000 
men. It is not maintained for the 
purpose of war abroad — [cheer?]— 
uor is it maintained for the purpose 
of suppressing liberty at home. 
{Cheers.] And yet there is no coun- 
try in the world which is more 

UNIVERSALY RESPECTED 
throughout the globe than the United 
States, and there is no country where, 
on the whole, the laws are bette: 
obeyed, and public order more con- 
Stautly maintained. Another thing 
in which they differ from us well is, 
that they have almost no politica! 
treaties. [Cheers.] Weshington, the 
first great President, advised them to 
have no political treaties. ‘Commer- 
cial treaties if you like—as much trade 
as you can—have with all countries.’ 
They have not followed his advise in 
so much as I should like: but with 
regard to political treaties, in the 
main, they have followed his advice; 
aud yet I believe there is no country 
with whom all other countries are 
more friendly at this moment than the 
United States. [Cheers.] They have 
no bishops in their Senate. (Laughter. ] 

I have no doubt there are people in 
this country who commiserate their 
position in that respect, but I don’t. 
(Laughter and cheers.] They have 
not constructed a machine, mostly po- 
litical and partly religious, iu which 
the State bolsters up religion on con- 





dition that religion will bolster up’the 
State. 

They have got no favored Govern- 
ment church or organization which 
lends to the crimes of monarchs and 
statesmen, sanctioned by the stimu- 
lated voice of God, an approval, and 
by which the voice of Christianity is 
demoralized and degraded. [Cheers.] 

I have said also that they have no 
land monopoly and no system of law 
which is intended to maintain great 
families in the possession of vast es- 
tates. We have conferred upon these 
families great political powers, which 
may be used—and have been almost 
always used—in opposition to the true 
rights and interests and freedom of 
the people. [Cheers.] They have not 
preferred—as we have preferred in 
this country—to maintain a thousand 
great houses and great properties 
when we might hare had hundreds of 
thousands of comfortable and 


HAPPY HOMESTEADS 


to adorn the land. [Cheers.] I spoke 
of France as a republic as the United 
Statesisarepublic. If you have read 
history and considered it, you will 
find that the wars and extravagances 
of Louis XIV., and the profligacy of 
his successors Jaid the foundation of 
the French Republic, and you will 
find that the folly, the tyranny of 
George ILI. aud his Ministers, and the 
perverse obstinacy of their majority 
in Parliament, laid the foundation of 
the North American republic. [‘Hear, 
hear.’] 

I wonder whether it occurs ever to 
the crowned heads of Europe to think 
what will become of the policy they 


.|are now pursuing. 


Every where government armies eat 
up the comforts of the people, and 
every where military exactions are be- 
coming more and more unendurable— 
everywhere menaces, acts of warfare, 
extravagance and growing debt. 
These things create discontent, invite 
disorder and make insurrection al- 
most certain--ifit be not absolutely 
necessary—and lay the foundation of 
fundamental changes in States, such 
as we have witnessed in France and 
America.” 

Mr. Bright, in seconding a vote of 
thanks to the Mayor presiding, said 
he envied Mr. Potter what he had 
seen in the 

NEW WORLD, 
but he mightsay that although he had 
uot been able to get over to the new 
country he had tried all his life to 
make the old country a little better 
living for. [Cheers] 

In some things he had met with suc- 
cess, but during the last four or five 
years they appeared to have been go- 
ing back, but he did not believe the 
going back would last. 

He did not despair of his country- 
men, though he might despair of those 
who called themselves statesmen 
{cheers} aud he was glad to say there 
had been more expression against this 
political immorality than he had ever 
known before, and from that, he 
argued, we were still making, on the 
whole, an advance, although it might 
appear for the moment that they were 





goingalittlebackward. This country, 
however, was not to be thrown back 
by a dozen gentlemen who called 
themselves statesmen, and who hap- 
pened to have been raised to their po- 
sition certainly more by a succession 
of accidents than by their own merits. 


Superintendent Harris te Leave the St. 
Louis Schools. 





At the meeting of the St. Louis 
School Board, Jan. 18th, Super- 
intendent W. T. Harris submitted his 
quarterly report for the first quarter 
of the present scholastic year, namely, 
the ten weeks ending November 14, 
1879. The number of pupils enrolled 
during the quarter was 1,496 greater 
than the number eunrolled during the 
first quarter of the last scholastic 
year, and the average daily attendance 
was 1,858 greater. The number. of 
colored pupils increased 25 per cent. 
The number of teachers in the schools 
is 19 less than last year, owing to the 
adoption of the German-English plan. 
The Central High School has more 
pupils than ever before, the senior 
class alone numbering 94 scholars, 
The decrease in the number of pupils 
studying German is nearly 700, but 
there are still 20,128 scholars studying 
German out of a total of 38,485 scho- 
ars. During the quarter there were 
1,292 cases of corporal punishment in 
the schools, and 85 discharges, 24 of 
the latter being for irregular attend- 
ance. The night schools numbered 
4,292 pupils. The number of kinder- 
garten teachers was 197, all but 47 of 
them being paid teachers. The aver- 
age attendance was 4,503; the enroll- 
ment, 5,838. The number of kinder- 
gartens was 52. Children under six 
years old are admitted only te the 
Bates, Everett, Jefferson, O'Fallon 
and Hamilton kindergartens. The 
superintendent’s report concluded as 
follows: 

‘“‘Next May will complete my 
twelfth year in the office of superin- 
tendent and thirteen and one-half 
years as superintendent and assistant 
superintendent. The same date also 
completes my twenty-second year’s 
conuection with the schools under 
your chargé. As it has been my in- 
tention to close my career with these 
schools at that time, I owe it to you 
as an act of courtesy to notify you in 
this manner that I shall not be a can- 
didate again for the position I now 
hold, and to which I have been so 
many times elected by your kind par- 
tiality or by your patient forbearance. 
As my whole practical career since 


arriving at manhood has been spent: 


in the St. Louis public schools, you 
can imagine better than I can find 
words to describe the feeling with 
which I shall part from them and you 
next May. Iam conscious of a grad- 
ual but constant enfeeblement of 
health, which will not permit me to 
do what I conceive to be my duty by 
a school system which has grown 
from 15,000 pupils twelve years since 
to 50,000 the present year, and which 
deserves the ablest talents and most 
persistent industry on the part of its 
supervision.” 
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The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 


the’ 14th, comments editorially on 


this: 

School Superintendent Harris an- 
nounces his determination to resign 
in May. This fact will be regretted 
by the friends of our public school 
system. Mr. Harris has been a most 
efficient and industrious officer, and 
has contributed more than any other 
man to the steady improvement in 
our schools and the increase of their 
facilities for popular education.” 

The Missouri Republican of the 
15th, says: 

“With the resignation of Mr. Harris 
the public schools of St. Louis will 
lose a superintendent of fine culture, 
singular devotedness to duty and 
great executive ability. The schools 
themselves are the best evidences of 
his success. No man could covet a 
more honorable monument; and there 
is perhaps no educator in the country 
whose retirement from active fields 
of labor will be more deeply felt.or 
generally regretted.” 

The Post-Dispatch of the 15th; 
publishes the following interview, 
with the heading: 


PROF. WM. T. HARRIS. 
The Reasons in Full for His Res- 
ignation. 
He Wishes to Devote Himself More Closely 
to His Literary Labors. 

At the conclusion of his report to 
the School Board, last Tuesday, Su- 
perintendent William T. Harris an- 
nounced that he would not be a can- 
didate for re-election next May. This 
is a virtual resignation of the position 
of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, for there was no 
doubt of his re-election. This was a 
surprise to the School Board and was 
read yesterday with surprise and re- 
gret by the teachers and all other per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the 
public schools. Prof. Harris has not 
only occupied a most prominent posi- 
tion in St. Louis as an educator, but 
he has been recognized as a leading 
man in his profession by the country 
at large. His fame is not circum- 
scribed by the limits of any city or 
State, but extends to Europe, where 
he is well-known to thinkers and 
scholars. He has borne a prominent 
part in the marvelous growth of this 
city. He it is who has guided jts ed- 
ucational development and progress 
while others have watched over its 
material and commercial interests, 
and that he should resolve to quit a 
position that he has long held with 
such distinguished ability and success 
is a matter of sincere regret to every 
lover of the city’s good name and 
prosperity. 

A reporter of the Post-Dispatch 
paid 

A VISIT TO PROF. HARRIS 
yesterday at his residence, 1116 Sec- 
ond Carondelet avenue. He is look- 
ing better than usual, and greeted the 
reporter with his usual frankness aud 
cordiality. Sitting down in a room 
adorned with some choice pieces of 


statuary and rare old engravings, he 
proceeded to speak with entire free- 
dom about his resignation. ‘I do not 
want much said about this,’ said he, 
‘for it is not a matter of sufficient im- 
portance. [have not exactly resigned, 
{ have simply notified the School 
Board that I will not be a candidate 
for re-election next May. I do not 
know that I would be elected Super- 
inténdent again, but’ thought it best 
to let the board know that I would 
not be a candidate.’ 

‘Did you state in fuli your reasons 
for not wishing to be re-elected?’ 
asked the reporter. 

‘Oh, I suppose I gave all the rea- 
sons necessary. I have suffered much 
of late with a kind of dumb ague, and 
it incapacitates me for night work. 
It comes on me in the afternoon and 
leaves mein an enfeebled condition 
for the evening. I want, if possible, 
to get rid of it and I want to 


TAKE A REST. 


And then I believe the city is at the 
threshold of anew era. Itis justnow 
ready to enter upon a period of most 
wonderful growth and prosperity, 
and I do not feel able todo the work 
in the schools that would be expected 
of me. I think some other man 
should undertake the work, and | 
think he should commence now, with 
the beginning of this new era. I have 
gone through one era in the city’s his- 
tory. Ihave been Superintendent for 
over twelve years, and [ have seen 
the number of children in the schools 
increase in that time from twelve 
thousand to fifty thousand. There is 
still a greater work to be done, and I 
think a new man should be called to 
do it.’ 

‘The people will be slow to believe 
that a fit man can be found to take 
your place,’ ventured the reporter. 

‘The Board will have no trouble in 
finding a good man. I know of half 
a dozen gentlemen now connected 
with the schools in this city who, as 
to education, natural ability and ex- 
perience, would make Superintend- 
ents equal, if not superior, to any in 
the United States. I expect to have 
nothing whatever to do with the elec- 
tion of 

MY SUCCESSOR 
except to say that the Board will not 
have to go outside of the city to find 
a good man.’ 

‘It has been said, Professor, that one 
of your reasons for resigning is that 
you want to devote yourself more 
closely to your literary labors.’ 

‘It is true that | have some work on 
hand to which I hope to devote my- 
self for a time after Iam relieved of 
my present official duties. That, how- 
ever, I shall soon complete, and then 
expect to go back to school work. I 
have been connected with schools now 
for about twenty-three years, and I 
expect to devote my life mainly to the 
cause of education.’ 

‘Will you continue to make your 
home in St. Louis ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; Ihave no expéctation of 
leaving the city. I think St. Louis is 
going to be the most remarkable city 





on the continent. Its growth in the 


past will not compare with its growth 
in the future. It is already the third 
largest manufacturing vity in the 
Union, and the time is coming when 
it will be both a Philadelphia and a 
Pittsburg. Heretofore Eastern capital 
has sought investment in Chicago and 
other cities north of us, and we have 
labored under 
A GREAT DISADVANTAGE 

in consequence of it, but now the New 
York capitalists have come to 8t. 
Louis and made her the center of the 
greatest railroad system known to the 
world. Outside capital will now be 
compelled to come here, and this will 
eventually be the leading city of 
America. No, no, I have no desire to 
leave St. Louis.’ 

After some further general conver- 
sation the reporter bade the Professor 
good morning. 

Mr. Harris is not disposed to reveal] 
the nature of the literary work upon 
which he is engaged, but it is donbt- 
less of a philosophical character, as he 
is known to have had his attention 
directed that way for several years. 
His philosophical writings in varions 
journals and magazines have attracted 
much attention from the best minds 
of the present day, and a carefully 
prepared work by him will no doubt 
be hailed with the liveliest interest.” 


* 


TEXAS. 








EX AS is already looming up into 
vast proportions commercially 
and intellectually, and drawing to 
herself a tide of immigration and 
wealth which will demand the wisest 
and best elements of legislation to 
control. 
Schools of the highest grade will be 
needed—both public and private to 


prosperity setting thitherward. 

A New York Syndicate represent- 
ing a vast amount of capital have 
already signed a contract to push for- 
ward the 

TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Already there are three branches in 
operation or connecting directly with 
the 
ST. LOUIS IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTH: 

ERN RAILROAD 

from Texarkana, on the Arkansas 
line, to Sherman, Texas, a distance of 
154 miles; one from Junction to Mar- 
shall, Texas, sixty-eight miles, and 
the main line from Shreveport, La., 
to Fort Worth, Texas 222 miles. The 
road is also completed thirty miles 
west of Fort Worth, making a total 
of 474 miles. 

This will, as we have before stated 
in this journal, bring about a new 
movement of the people into new 
regions; the occupation of a wilder- 
ness by farmers and miners; the 
building of cities; the establishment 
of potent industries; the certainty of 
speedy railway connection with the 
city of Mexico, and the consequent 
accession of trade for our merchants 
and manufacturers. 

It is the avowed intention to con- 
nect the road at El Paso with the 





Texas system of railroads and with 


prepare the people for the tide of 


NEW ORLEANS, 

which will be of great benefit to the 

whole Southwest, and will undoubt- 

edly tend to restore to New Orleans 

her former dignity as a great shipping 

port. 

There is some earnest talk in New 

Orleans about building the proposed 

road from that city to ’ 
MARSHALL, 

a distance of 336. miles, and this 

would place it in connection with the 

trans-continental line. 

It is noticeable that the December 
returns of exports from the bureau of 
statistics place New Orleans second 
to New York in exports, New York’s 
exports footing up $32,350,522, and 
those of New Orleans $12,343,382. A 
few railroads and the improvement 
of the Mississippi river will make 
New Orleans a second New York. 

All of which facts go to show the 
necessity of so teaching 

GEOGRAPHY : 
now-a-days as to connect it with the 
vital movements of our time or 
to so connect the vital movements 
of our time with this study as shall 
give our teachers and pupils and the 
people as well a grasp of the new 
duties and possibilities that surround 
thern. 

The old truism that “knowledge is 
power” gains a new significance in 
these days, for the ignorant man or 
woman stands but a poor chance and 
has but a poor show when mind power 
dominates so completely the industry, 
the legislation and the status of the 
people in every sphere of life. 

Texas cannot afford to limit in any 
degree the schools of the State or the 
teachers, or their influence or work. 

On the other hand she should speed- 
ily, and by every means possible, 
multiply the sources and instrumen- 
talities for educating all her people, 
for in this she will find both her great- 
est prosperity and her greatest safety 
and happiness, as other States have 
done. 


e+ 


WE hesitate somewhat to suggest 
to our teachers, who are now largely 
overworked, but with all that is 
taught there ought to be, it seems to 
us, some place made—if none is now 
provided—where every boy and girl 
before leaving school should learn 
how to write letters, how to address 
them, how to sign them. 

So many parents there are who 
were obliged to leave school before 
they learned this, that the necessity 
for it is very pressing, and it would 
please parents and patrons greatly, if 
the children should be taught to do 
this. , 

Teachers themselves, many of them, 
in teaching this to others would learn 
how to do it better themselves, just 
as we always learn the value of every 
attainment better by imparting its 
worth and wealth to others. 

Cannot all teachers give this sug- 


gestion a place and without further 
delay to this much needed thing? 


At. matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 
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ARKANSAS. 


HIS is the kind of work which is 
being done all over the State with 
very telling and permanent results 
too. 
The Teachers’ Institute held at Fort 
Smith was very largely attended and 
-was the subject of constant conversa- 
tion among the best people of the 
city and in the leading business places 
too. 
Our prominent citizens were in at- 
tendance. 

Misses Wheatly and Kelly, and 
Profs, Ladd, Parham, Greenup, Alex- 
ander and Huffington were on. the 
programme. 

They did excellent work. 

It is the aim to leave none of the 
common school branches without a 
thorough handling. 

Everything in the broad ficld of 
school teaching and tactics will re- 
ceive attention. 

Prof. Ladd’s lecture on “ Qualifi- 
cations of Teachers” was replete with 
common sense, and embellished with 
apt illustration. 

He has a large fund of choice illus- 
tration and humor which he uses with 
good judgment. 

Fivery seat in Adelade hall was 
filled last evening, and all the stand- 
ing room occupied to hear Superin- 
tendent Denton’s official address. 

It was over two hours in length, 
but there was no break in the interest. 
It bristled with facts and sparkled 
with humor, and every proposition 
was buttressed with unanswerable 
arguments. 

Our people never have been s0 thor- 
oughly roused on the subject of edu- 
cation. 

Let the good work go on all over 
the State. 





Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 

HE second annual meeting of this 
organization was held at Spring- 
field, Dec. 29—31. Over one hundred 
members were enrolled. Some of the 
counties sent up very large delega- 
tions, notably Newton, of which Neo- 
sho is the capital, with twenty live 
teachers. The meeting was in all re- 
spects successful and quite an im- 
provement on the former meeting in 
the same place, though that was re- 
garded as a decided success. The 
best spirit prevailed. The programme 
was very full and consequently the 
exercises were generally brief. But 
few of the speakers seemed to think 
that it would take at least twenty 
minutes for them to get “under way.” 
Many cf the papers presented, and 
the discussions, were of great interest 
and value, full of fresh, vigorous, sug- 
gestive thought, with a total absence 
of the dullness supposed to character- 
ize the typical pedagogue. Among 
the best were the papers of Mrs, Mil- 
ner, of Springfield, on “Teaching by 
Machinery,” Prof. Mayfield, of Polk 
county, on “County Institutes,” and 
Prof. Morris, of Lebanon, on “Educa- 
tional Reforms,” and addresses by 
Prof. Montgomery, of Ash Grove,’and 


Prof. Ormsby, of Carthage, on 
“Knowledge,” and “Mind-awakening 
Power,’ as essential elements in the 
good teacher, Mr. F. A. Hall, princi- 
pal of the preparatory department of 
Drury College, on the “Quincy New 
Departure,” in education, and Prof. 
QO. Brown, of Drury College, on the 
“Natural Order of Studies.” 

The audiences were large all the 
way through, notwithstanding the 
weather was villainous. The next 
meeting is to be held at Neosho, Dec. 
28—30 1880. The members separated 
with a determination to work so as 
to bring out a much larger number of 
teachers at the next meeting. On the 
whole this meeting shows that the 
Association is arousing quite a general 
interest in educational matters all 
through the Southwest, and that great 
and lasting good may be expected to 
result from these annual gatherings. 
Professor J. M. Morris, of Lebanon 
is President for the next year. 

TEACHER. 





KANSAS. 

WO educational meetings were 

held during the holidays; one the 
8. E. Kansas Association, convened «at 
Fort Scott on the evening of the 25th 
December, and adjourned on the 27th. 
The exercises were replete with in- 
terest and the discussions spirited and 
to the point. 

Prof. Knowles, the President, was 
detained, and Prof. Quick, of Girard, 
filled the chair, 

The Association adjourned after 
designating Independence as_ the 
place of meeting for next year, and 
electing M. C. Chidester of Parsons, 
President. 

The teachers of S. E. Kansas are 
wide awake and doing their best. 
We met several men who will make 
themselves heard ere long. County 
Superintendent Lawhead, of Bourbon 
county, reports the schools as getting 
into first-class condition, and Law- 
head certainly knows good schools; 
he is now serving his fifth term as 
County Superintendent of Bourbon 
county. 

The meeting which convened at 

TOPEKA 


was largely composed of Institute 
conductors and their associates, and 
the main object of the meeting was 
to prepare a upiform series of exer- 
cises for use in the Normal Institutes 
throughout the State. 

Largely attended from the first day, 
the interest did not flag until adjourn- 
ment. All of the exercises were of a 
high order of merit, I believe that it 
would be difficult to find a more able, 
euthusiastic, attentive body of teach- 
ers than those attending the Institute 
of 1879. 

Some of the exercises were of such 
a character that they would do credit 
to any one; among them may be cited 
the papers of Mr. Bishop, of Salina ; 
Prof. Wheeler, of Ottawa; President 
Welch, of Emporia, and others. 

Prof. Sheffield, of Atchison, gave a 
grand lesson on map-drawing, and 
showed how much might be done to- 





wards aright teaching of geography 
by 2 judicious use of — 

OUTLINE MAPS, 
and the carrying out of the principles 
involved in their construction. 

Miss Lillian F. Hoxie, of Fort Scott, 
gave an exercise in Primary Geogra- 
phy, which charmed all who beard it. 
It must be a pleasure to be a pupil of 
Miss, Hoxie. 

At the Convention of County Sup- 
erintendents much work was done 
and a general feeling was manifest 
that the Institute work must be done 
more thoroughly and in better shape 
next year. 

In fact, each year we are better pre- 
pared to do this work, because we 
are continually educating our force 
of conductors up to right manage- 
ment and right methods; our home 
force is much better as a rule, for In- 
stitute work than those drawn from 
other States, because they have im- 
bibed, as it were, the theory of the 

KANSAS NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


which is in so many points radically 
different from Institutes held else- 
where. 

The committees on Course of Study 
for Normal Institutes, reported some 
modifications uf the course prepared 
by State Superintendent Lemmon; 
these modifications were referred to 
the State Board of Education for fur- 
ther examination and a final report. 

Among the leading educators pres- 
ent we noticed J. H. Lawhead of Fort 
Scott, J. H. Middaugh of Humboldt, 
Prof. P. J. Williams of Ottawa, J. C. 
Boyle of Marion Centre, Prof. Jno. 
Whenell of Paola, Prof. Crary of 
Hays, D. H. Thomas of Beloit, W. E. 
Cochran of Troy, Prof. Iles of Hia- 
watha, Prof. Knowles of Independ- 
ence, County Superintendent Mur- 
dock of Johnson, Superintendent 
Boles of Lawrence, Superintendent 
Butterfield of Topeka, Superintend- 
ent Sherman of Wyandotte, Sheffield 
of Atchison, Jewett of Abilene, and 
Miss Reid and Miss Davis of Lau- 
rence, Miss Ridgeway, Miss Wickard 
and many others whose names es- 
caped your correspondent. 

On the whole the work done by the 
Convention waa eminently satisfac- 
tory, and I think every one left To- 
peka with tke feeling that 

SUPERINTENDENT LEMMON 
had done the right thing in inaugur- 
ating these meetings. 

State Superintendeut Lemmon has 
made an enviable record—earnest, in- 
dustrious, energetic—springing into 
prominence from the ranks, passing 
through the different stages of school 
life from the district school up, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the 
wants of the schools. He has accom- 
plished much, but in fact he is only 
now beginning to do the work for 
the future; the past three years have 
been spent in getting things up to the 
level—now he is pushing on steadily 
j and successfully. 

We believe that nine-tenths of the 
teachers in the State desire Mr. Lem- 
mon to be a candidate for re-election; 
at least such was the sentiment of the 
late Conyention. 





Hon. W..W. Walton, for many years 
the chief .clerk in Mr. Lemmon’s of- 
fice, severed his connection on the lst 
inst. Mr. Walton goes to Clay Cen- 
tre, Kansas, having purchased inter- 
est in the Clay Connty Republican. 
Genial, affable, courteous “Wirt’’ is 
popular with every one. ,He is cer- 
tain to succeed. F.A. F, 


ILLINOIS WORKING UP. 


E are glad to commend to the 
attention of teachers and’ pa- 
rents the following suggestions on 
COMPARATIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
At the recent meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, the 
results of the last Comparative’ Exam- 
ination were placed on oxhibition and 
a brief report thereon was presented 
by the committee. The Association 
voted to continue the examinations, 
but decided that this year the work 
should be confined entirely to the un- 
graded schools. 
The examinations will be held on 
two consecutive Fridays, Feb. 20th 
and 27th. February 20th the schools 





will be examined in Arithmetic, Ge 


ography, and Language; and on the 
27th in U.S. History, Common Things, 
Letter Writing, Penmanship and 
Spelling. 

To facilitate binding and arranging 
for exhibition, all examination papers 
should be of uniform size. The com- 
mittee recommend half sheets 8 1-2x- 
11 inches with a margin onthe first 
page of 1 1-4inches on the left and 1-4 
of an inch on the right, while on the 
second page the margin must be 1 1-4 
inches on the right aud 1-4 of an inch 
on the left, so that turning the sheet 
to write on the second page, it may 
be turned as the leaf of a book. is 
turned, reversing the sides and not 
the ends. If printed heads are used, 
they should be arranged to embody 
the following: 








Name —— Dist. No. —— 
—_ — County. Age—— 
—Township, Teacher. 


All papers should be written with 
ink. 

The questions for the examinations 
can be obtained by the teachers 
through their county superintendents. 

Each teacher who reads this, if he 
decides that his schoo) will attempt 
the examination, should please notify 
his county superintendent at once, in 
order that he may inform the State 
superintendent how many sets of 
questions will be needed in the county. 

The questions will be printed and 
distributed to the schools free of 
charge, but all other expenses must 
be borne by the several schools. If 
the teachers will provide the paper, 
the cost need not exceed three cents 
for each pupil examined. 

The papers should be forwarded to 
the county superintendent within a 
week after the examinations. 

The teacher should place all the pa- 
pers in the same study t« gether, ar- 
ranged in the order of merit, placing 
the best uppermost; for example, 
place all the arithmetic papers from 





the whole school together, the best 
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on top, the second best next, the third 


- next, and so on. 


The same with all other studies. 
This will enable the county superin- 
tendent to select such a per cent. of 


“the best papers as he may choose 


without further examination. 

The papers should not be folded nor 
rolled. 

The county superintendent, assisted 
by a committee of his teachers, should 
examine, arrange and bind together 
the papers from his county, or such 
part of them as may be recommended 
by the committee, in some form con- 
venient for exhibition. Copies of the 
examination questions should be 
bound in with the papers. Extra 
copies will be furnished to the county 
superintendent for this purpose. 

Three annual examinations have 
now been held and, on the whole, 
have been found profitable. Not the 
least of the many advantages that 
have resulted from them is the fact 
that teachers are made to realize that 
their pupils need to be drilled in the 
art of expressing their thoughts clear- 
ly and accurately on paper. It is 
hoped that every county will be fully 
represented in the exhibit which is to 
be made at the next annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 
It is believed that all earnest teachers 
and superintendents have coufidence 
enough in the character of their work 
and that of their pupils to be willing 
to have them participate in this exam- 
ination, and thus show just what they 
can do. 

County superintendents and teach- 
ers will confer a favor by seeing that 
the press throughout the State gives 
notice of the examination. 

JouHN P. YopDER, Danvers, 

R. WiL.LiaMs, Farm Ridge, 

8. B. Hoop, Sparta. 
Committee. 

These suggestions are as good for 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, 
or any other State, as for Ilinois. 





LETTER WRITING. 
AN your pupils who are going to 
close their school term with you 
at this session, write, sign and prop- 
erly address a letter of friendship or 
business? Suppose they practice a 
little in this direction and if deficient 
suppose they practice until they learn 
how to do this properly, so if they 
write a letter requiring an auswer, 
they can sign it so as to get the answer 
if sent to them. 

For instance, we get a letter signed 
“T,, A. Smith,” we answer it, at 
length, in ten days itis returned to 
us, we look over our correspondence 
and find the letter signed “L. A. 
Smith.” We try it again and leave 
off “‘L. A. Smith, Esq.,” this time aud 
write it plain “Mr. L. A. Smith.” In 
a short time “L. A. Smith” writes us 
that a letter was sent, such a date, 
containing so much money to pay for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Epvuca- 
TION, but nothing has been heard from 
it. At the end of ten days the letter 
is returned again, and now we have 
two. letters from “L. A. Smith” and 
we have written “L. A. Smith” two 


letters and sent six copies of the 
JOURNAL as “L. A. Smith”. wanted 
the subscription to commence at 
certain date. All lost, letters, stamps, 
time, and JouRNALS, because “Miss 
L. A. Smith” had not been taught to 
sign her letter properly. 

If “Miss L. A. Smith,” or “Miss” 
any one else, writes a letter on buai- 
ness or friendship she should so sign it 
that when itis answered the letter 
can be properly directed. If a lady 
and her name is ‘Miss Laura A. 
Smith,” and her address, “Templeton, 
West Va.,’’? she should give her full 
name and address. 

Or if it is “Miss Lucy Ann Smith, 
Boltwood, €olorado,” ‘Miss Lucy 
Ann Smith” should give her full ad- 
dress. 

Or if it is “Lyman A. Smith, West 
Plains, Kas.,” he should sign his full 
name, 

When people receive from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty letters 
a day, or when they receive one letter 
occasionally, it should be dated, the 
location written out in full, the day 
of the month, and the year. When 
finished, it should be properly signed 
with the full name, carefully folded, 
sealed up and properly directed. 

Such letters will, under all ordinary 
circumstances, reach their destination 
and be promptly answered. 

‘Try it! 





THE GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 
HEN the mighty king bowed 
to Queen Esther, and extended 
the golden sceptre, she was assured 
of safety and kindness as in a pavilion 
of royal favor. 

The sceptre is the emblem of sov- 
ereign power. It belongs in the 
hands of none but the ruler. 

“Knowledge is power,” says Lord 
Bacon, and it is true of the knowledge 
which is practical and useful in any 
and every business. 

In this land of liberty the people 
are sovereign, and well-chosen, well- 
digested knowledge is the means of 
their power. It rests with teachers, 
and committees, trustees and—possi- 
bly, as a jast resort—with parents, to 
choose what the children shall learn, 
or attempt to learn. Yet there must 
be a definite head to plan and engin- 
eer the campaign, or it will be clash- 
ing and self-destructive. 

The State Superintendent is such a 
head, with power almost absolute in 
some directions; not as a King of 
Persia, or a Czar of Russia, but yet 
with only such power as the laws be- 
stow on him, and the practical weak- 
nesses of human nature in his subord- 
inate officers all the way down, permit 
him to execute and exercise after all. 

If any sceptre is golden, it is his. 
The most successful graduates of our 
public schools, and among them are 
included the High Schools, a fact 
which the older generation — fifty 
years old and upward—cannot yet 
see, and hear, and feel for themselves. 
In most cases, the graduates whose 
course has been most complete and 
the best pursued to completion—the 





generation now twenty years old and 


upward io thirty—have a golden 
sceptre to wield, and are to accom- 


a|plish as much ‘more than any earlier 


generation could or did accomplish, 
in proportion as it has been develop- 
ed to use its mental and moral re- 
sources more symmetrically. Child- 
ren of the people, they will become 
the elevators and benefactors of the 
people, by improving the very schools 
in which their powers have been un- 
folded for the noble purpose of bene- 
fiting still more highly their younger 
brothers and sisters, in endless suc- 
cession, rank beyond rank, as mem- 
bers of the vast brotherhood of men. 
Theee new and splendid generations, 
one after another, are to improve all 
institutions of society, government, 
religion and art; to adorn the new 
age with inventions and discoveries; 
to improve all the codes of law; to 
fraternize more completely with all 
good citizens. 

The golden sceptre of knowledge is 
yet to banish ignorance, vice and 
crime. 

L. W. Hart. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE? 
E beg leave to call the attention 
of the Board of education of 
St. Louis, to the following important 
communication: 


Editors American Journal of Education: 

GENTLEMEN :— There is one special 
difficulty connected with teaching in 
city schools, to which I would like to 
call the attention of our educators, 
through the medium of the JouRNAL. 
It is one which greatly hinders proper 
discipline and instruction, and lowers 
the moral tone of all the pupils. 

I refer to the few difficult cases 
among pupils, found in almost every 
room. The stubborn, vicious, idle, 
incorrigible disorganizers. They can 
not be reached by ordinary means. 
The teacher’s time, strength and vital- 
ity are, we might say, wasted upon 
those few pupils to the great detri- 
ment of the whole. Individual treat- 
ment patiently applied is what is 
needed and under ordinary circum- 
stances this is impossible. Cannot 
some provision be made for the care 
of such pupils? Some kind of dis- 
ciplinary school where they may be 
sent, to the great relief and benefit of 
the majority. Such schools are being 
established elsewhere, and I hope it 
may be seriously considered. 


pS 
St. Louis, Jan. 17 1880. 





THE Times Courier of Harrison- 
ville, Mo., publishes a glowing account 
of a school entertainment given under 
the direction of Prof. Thompson and 
his associates, and the pupils of the 
school there. It wasso popular and 
created so much interest that it had 
to be repeated, and the second audi- 
ence was larger, if possible, than the 
first. 

These entertainments ought to be 
largely multiplied so the people can 
see what the teachers and pupils are 
doing. The Times Courter says: 

“All in all it was one of the best en- 





tertainments that our citizens have 


had the. pleasure of witnessing for a 
long time. We hope the scholars 
both large and small will, together 
with their excellent teachers, conclude 
to give us another soon.’’ 





MULTIPLY reading elubs, literary 
entertainments, declamations, essays, 
all interspersed with good music. 

An evening or two each week de- 
voted to these exercises and enter- 
tainments in the country schools will 
not only greatly interest and benefit 
the pupils but the parents and tax- 
payers too. 

They need to know what and how 
much our teachers are doing. 

Let them see the results of your 
work and the work of their children 
at such exhibitions as indicated above, 
and they will be led to visit the 
schools oftener. 

If the people could see the real hard, 
vital, permanent work which is being 
done in thousands of schools all over 
the State they would be more liberal 
and prompt in paying for these valu- 
able services. 

For the most part those who really 
know the least about what our teach- 
ers are doing have the most complaint 
to make. 

Keep the people posted and you 
will keep them interested. 





THE local county papers are not 
only very friendly but very helpful 
to the teachers. 

They are pleased always to note the 
progress made by the pupils in the 
schools. 

They are glad to say good things of 
the good work done by our teachers. 

The “printed page” of the local 
newspaper finds it way, now-a-days, 
to almost every home and fireside. 

Certainly no intelligent father or 
mother can afford to allow the. chil- 
dren to grow up without a glimpse of 
this outside and out-of-sight world 
which the newspaper gives. Our 
teachers educate a constituency con- 


stantly which will demand this. 

Use by all means the local papers to 
show the tax-payers what is wrens 
done in your school. 


Our teachers are doing vastly more 
and much better work than ever be- 
fore. 

It would be a good investment for 
the parents and patrons of the schools, 
both public and private, to spend a 
little time in looking into these. 
schools. 

They would be astonished and 
pleased at the progress which is being 
made. 

More practical, more useful, more 
helpful to all, our teachers earn and 
deserve the best that can be said and 
doneforthem. This “boom” upwards 
iif wheat and corn and iron and paper 
and everything else, ought without 
delay to reach the wages of this over- 
worked and underpaid class who are 
doing such valuable work in every 
community. 








THE new school law for Missouri 
pee been poinichod and we hope will 
be distributed in time so that the 
oduared for making “ Hstrmates ” 
or the schools may be complied with 





to the letter. 
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FootT-PRINTS OF VANISHED RaCEs IN THE 
Mississrpri VaLiry ; being an account 
of some of the monuments and relics of 

re-historic races seattered over its sur- 
free, with suggestions as to their origin 
and uses. By A. Conant, A. M., Mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Academy of Sciences, 
and of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. St. Louis: 
Chancy R. Barnes. 1879. 


In our origin we trace our descent to 
the inhabitants of Europe, and not to the 
aborigines of this country. This fact it is 
that has retarded the study of American 
antiquities. 

If we were descendants from the Indians, 
or from the ‘Mound Builders’’ we should 
assuredly retain so much of their tastes 
and instincts as would lead us to take a 
sympathetic interest in the remains of 
their civilization and to interpret it in the 
light of the inherited proclivities which 
we found in ourselves, just as we now un- 
derstand and interpret the life of the an- 
cient German tribes in the forests of 
northern Europe, er the life of the ancient 
Romans. It is only with the development 
of the science of ethnology that an inter- 
est has sprung up to investigate the re- 
mains of primitive, unhistoric people 
everywhere. 

‘The manner of life among the first sav- 
ages that lived on the earth, how they 
came gradually to invent a few simple arts 
(such as weaving, hut-building, cooking 
by means of fire, the manufacture of bows 
and arrows)—how they came at length to 
the use of metals, at first bronze and then 
iron —all these things have intense interest 
to the men devoted to pure science. 


Science, in fact, knows nothing so hum- 
ble as not to be worthy of patient investi- 
gation. The worms and bugs, vermin 
that infest our crops, are studied and not 
for economic reasons alone, or indeed 
chiefly. The most detached fragment of 
the universe is related to all the rest in 
such a close manner that the whole cannot 
be understood without it. It presupposes 
the rest and is explained through the rest. 


Much more should man have interest for 
us. When bugs are studied for the sake 
of science, man ought certainly to possess 
great attractions for scientific investiga- 
tions, hence the study of ethnology has 
taken its place in the foreground of studies 
in Natural History in our time. 


Mr, Conant’ book on the pre-historic 
races of the Mississippi Valley will meet 
a hospitable reception from a wide circle 
of readers, both on account of the intrinsic 
interest of the subject and on account of 
the ability of the author. Mr. Conant has 
devoted fifteen years of enthusiastic study 
to this subject. During vacations from 
professional duty he has explored in per- 
son most of the “toot-prints” which he 
has here described and illustrated for us. 
In this work we have sufficient evidence 
collected to establish the distinction of the 
** Mound-builders” from the Indians. 
Every year we are learning more about 
those mysterious ‘“ Pueblos” or village 
dwellings: structures that rose from the 
plain in a series of terraces, each terrace 
being of the hight of a single story, so 
that some of the largest of these “com- 
munal” houses were five stories high in 
the highest parts. They were made of 
adobe brick (like the tower of Babel?) or 
in some cases of sandstone. Whole com- 
munities or tribes dwelt in such houses 
and each one would provide shelter for a 
thousand or even five thousand people in 
in its numerous apartments—there being 
from one hundred to six hundred rooms 


of the size of fourteen by eight feet and 
ten feet high. 

The country of New Mexico abounds in 
these communal houses. It happens that 
they were first described in our day by 
one of our own citizens,—General J. H. 
Simpson, (then Lieut. Simpson)—in his 
report of an expedition into the Navajo 
country, in 1849. This was shortly after 
the United States came into possession of 
this region by the treaty which closed the 
Mexican war. The Seven Cities of Cibola, 
against which the Spanish General Coro- 
nado conducted an expedition in 1540-2, 
is supposed to be this collection of houses 
described by General Simpson. It is lo- 
cated a hundred miles or less to the north- 
west of Santa Fe. The Toltecs and Aztecs 
of Mexico as discovered by Cortez, were 
the same people as the builders of the 
“Pueblos” and the same people as the 
“*Mound-builders”’—at least such is the 
prevailing opinion. 

We are grateful to our fellow citizen, 
Mr. Conant, for his valuable contribution 
to American archeology and especially for 
what he has done personally to save for 
science the relics that were found in our 
vicinity, but have been rapidly disappear- 
ing under tue ruthless treatment of vandal! 
settlers and municipal requirements. 





Tue YounGER Eppa: also called Snorre’s 
Edda, or the Prose Edda. An English 
version of the Foreword; the Fooling 
of Gylfe, the After-word; Brage’s talk, 
the After-word to Brage’s talk, and the 
important passages in the poetical dic- 
tion (Skaldskaparmal), with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Index. 
By Rasmus B. Anderson, Professor of 
the Scandinavian Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Author of ‘*‘Amer- 
ica not discovered by Columbus,” “Norse 
 Seneee, 0M “Den Norske Maalsag,” 
“Viking Tales of the North,” ete. Chi- 
cago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. London: 
Truebner & Co. 1880. For sale by 
Book and News Co. 


The earlier labors of Professor Ander- 
son gave evidence by their singular enthu- 
siasm that we might soon hope to have 
the remains of Norse mythology presented 
to us in a worthy manner. In each new 
undertaking he has exhibited a commend- 


able progress over his previous one, and | that Odin whispered in the ear of his son 


we see at a glance that this gift of the 
Younger Edda in English, is by far the 
most precious of his labors. Later, we 
shall still hope for a translation of the 
Elder Edda, with elucidation in the way 
ot notes philological and literary, giving 
us the best results of the studies in the 
realm of comparative mythology. We 
must not forget that it is all the more a 
work to be received with personal grati- 
tude towards Professor Anderson, by 
reason of the fact that he devotes the few 
hours of leisure that he can spare from a 


laborious vocation, to this work of bring- | 


ing to us the stores of Norse antiquity. 

In the preface to this volume our author 
outlines the story of the beginning of 
things as the old Norse Skald conceived 
it. “In the beginning, before the heaven 
and the earth and the sea were created, 
the grea. abyss Ginnungagap [yawning 
abyss] was without form and void, and 
the spirit of Fimbultyr moved upon the 
face of the deep, until the ice-cold rivers, 
the Elivogs, flowing from Nifiheim, came 








straightway Odin and his brothers—the}4 


bright sons ot Bure—gave. Ymer a mortal 
wound, and from his body they made the 
universe ; from his flesh the earth; from 
his blood the sea; from his bones the 
rocks; from his hair the trees; from his 
skull the vaulted heavens; from his eye- 
brows the buiwark called Midgard. And 
the gods formed man and woman in their 
own image of two trees, and breathed 
into them the breath of life. Ask and 
Embla became living souls, and they re- 
ceived a garden in Midgard as a dwelling 
place for themselves and their children 
until the end of time. This was Cosmos.” 

In this statement of “The outlines of 
the Teutonic religion,” which Professor 
Anderson assures us were ““The doctrines 
established by Odin among our ancestors, 
—thus do we find it recorded in the Eddas 
of Iceland,” there is an intentional imita- 
tion of the style and manner of statement 
found in the English version of the first 
chapter of Genesis. While it is an ingen- 
ious hypothesis to assume that the un- 
named new god, hinted in three or four 
passages of the Elder Edda, is the same as 
Fimbultyr who is alluded to in the 58th 
stanza of the Vala’s song as the god of 
runes (“ok a fimbultyr fornar runar’’) and 
henee as Odin himself, yet it must be re- 
membered that it is only hypothesis, and 
not a clear-spoken result of the doctrines 
of the Edda. ‘Fimbultyr’” signifies the 
chief god and is not applied to the mighty 
new god who comes after the destruction 
of the old world and all the old gods at 
the Ragnarok. Professor Anderson boldly 
interpolates this missing link, and says: 
after the twilight of the gods “Comes the 
mighty Fimbultyr, the god who is from 
everlasting to everlasting ; the god whom 
the Edda skald dared not name. The god 
of gods comes to the asas. He comes to 
the great judgment and gathers all the 
good into Gimle to dwell there forever, 
and evermore delights enjoy.”’ 

In the song of the Vala, (stanza 63, 
“Tha kemr hinn riki a regindomi’) this 
unknown mighty one is first mentioned ; 
again in the Vafthrudnismal where Odin 
asks of the giant Gagorathr what it was 


Baldr, when he bore him to the funeral 
pile (““Hvat maelti Othinn, athr a bal stigi, 
sialfr ieyra syni?’) it is suggested (by 
Professor Herrmann Luening in his excel- 
lent edition of the Edda) that the words 
whispered were a prophecy of the downfall 
of the asas or else the name of the unknown 
god who should come after the downfall ; 
two other passages (Grimnismal Stanza 
48 “einu nafni hetumk aldregi” i. e. if 
translated to mean fhat he alludes to “one 
name that I never have borne”—and in 
the Hyndluliod Stanza 41, “Tha kemr 
annarr enn matkari’ a clear allusion) 
hint concerning this unknown deity that 
is to establish a new order of things. _ 
The style and manner of the description 
of creation in Genesis implies too much, 
when it is used to present the facts of the 
old Norse theogony and cosmogony. 
This, however, is not to be used against 
Professor Anderson’s book which is 
certainly a great treasure of informa- 
tion and suggestion regarding the be- 
ginnings of our Teutonic race. The first 


in contact with the dazzling flames from |poetry of our ancestors, their heroism, 


Muspeibeim. This was before chaos. 
“And Fimbultyr said: Let the melted 
dreps of vapor quicken into life, and the 


| their ethical thoughts, their theory of the 
| world,—all these things may be learned in 
|this Younger Edda, together with much 


giant Ymer was born in the midst of| more relative to the probable migration 
Ginnungagap. He was not a god, but the north-westward of the Scythian nomads 
father of all the race of evil giants. This to Sweden in the times of the Mithridatic 


was chaos. 


war, Odin being the pioneer whose deeds 


‘And Fimbultyr said: Let Ymer be | are transfigured into myths and preserved 





slain and let order be established. And |in this mythology. 


We may quote with hearty assent the 
closing words of our author’s preface ; 
“The son must not squander, but husband 
wisely what his father has accumulated. 
The race must cherish and hold fast. and 
add to the thought that the past has be- 
queathed to it. Thus does it grow greater 
and richer with each new generation. The 
past is the mirror that reflects the future.” 

The public will return thanks to Messrs. 
Griggs & Co. for the excellent manner in 
which they have presented this valuable 
addition to Norse literature, for which 
they have done so much already. 

WT. 


Sort History or France. For young 
people = Miss E. 8. Kirkland, author 
of “Six Little Cooks” and “Dora's 

anaes (ie 12 mo. cloth, price 

3. . Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 


This is a sparkling history of a sunny 
land, whose story for 1000 years seems 
made expressly for the young folks of the 
Republic. It is all there, in these 400 
pages of interesting narrative; and it 
reads more like a romance than what it is 
—a conscientious chronicle of actual oc- 
currences, 

Early in the book on page 8 the author 
says: ‘ Let me advise the young student 
always to have a map open before him 
while reading history. This will fix in 
his mind the situation of different places 
and help him to make a sort of picture for 
himself of what is going on.’? Following 
this advice we indeed found every page so 
interesting we were loth to leave a single 
one unread. 

It is a record starting before the time of 
Christ, and is brought down to the date 
of the third Republic or about 1870 with 
a full list of the kings from Clovis to 
Louis Philippe. 

One comes the better to appreciate the 
order and quiet and safety of our own 
time and country when we read that 
during the *“ Reign of Terror one thou- 
sand four hundred were executed in Paris 
in the siz weeks that preceded Robespierr’s 
death. Every one lived in a state of ter- 
rified apprehension; a knock at the door, 
the sound of a bell, seemed a summons to 
the gullotine.”’ 

France is now a wonderfully prosperous 
country as a republic, and the author 
wisely concludes that now her honor and 
glory well be real—because it will be the 
honor and glory of God and humanity. 

The work is beautifully printed on 
tinted paper and is well bound, and we 
are not surprised that Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. are praised for both the style and 
matter. It is good for a text book and 





good for a private library, and the author 


wisely dedicates it to that wide circle in- 
cluded in “all my pupils, past, present 
and future.” 





AFTER the numerous discussions of Mr, 
Edison’s Electric Light, it will be inter- 
esting to see exactly what claims for it 
Mr, Edison himself is willing to endorse. 
A paper is announced to appear in the 
Midwinter Scribner by Mr. Edison’s math- 
ematician and assistant, Mr. Francis R. 
Upton, which, besides the writer’s inti- 
mate connection with the invention itself, 
has the further voucher of a letter from 
Mr. Edison certifying that it is “the first 
correct and authoritative account.” Itis 
said that the paper will contain much that 
has not and will not be elsewhere pub- 
lished. 


ExizasetH Stuart Pers will also 
contribute a story to the February St. 
Nicholas. The same number will contain 








two new poems by Tennyson. 
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Tue U, S..Official Postal Guide for Jan. 
1880, makes a book of about 650 pages, 
containing many features which render it 
indispensable to all who wish clear and 
accurate information about all matters 
connected with the postal service. It 
contains alphabetical lists— ; 

1. Of all post offices in the United 
States, with county and State. 

2. Of pnst offices arranged by States. 

3. Of post offices arranged by States 
and counties, with the geographical posi- 
tion of the counties, 

4. Of the money-order offices, Domes- 
tic and international. 

5. Of post offices of the first, second 
and third class, with salaries. 

6. Of counties, and a list of letter~ 
carrier offices. 

7. Of Canadian money-order offices. 

Information about mailable matter. 

Full directions about money-orders and 
registered letters. 

Rates of foreign and domestic postage. 

Sailing of mail steamers. 

Latest rulings of the P. O. Department: 

All needed information about postal 
matters. 

All these make the January number in- 
dispensable to business men, and to all 
who use the post office to any considerable 
extent, : 

Price in paper, $1.00; in cloth, $1.50. 

Can be procured of posimasters, book- 
sellers and news dealers, or of the pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





Stupres ty GERMAN LITERATURE; by 
Bayard Taylor. With an Introduction 
by George H. Boker. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons; 1879. For sale by 
Book and News Co. 


It seems that Mr. T'aylor had prepared 
this course of lectures for delivery before 
the students of Cornell University, in 
which institution he held an honorary 
professorship, and that he intended them 
as an introduction to the literature of 
Germany. His acknowledged great power 
in presenting with clearness his theme, is 
conspicuous throughout this work. In 
his earlier days, when he was merely a 
newspaper correspondent, Bayard Taylor 
‘was only an intensely interesting essayist 
for the hour—his works possessing only a 
transient significance. No one called him 
deep. But in his last years, he had won a 
high place in the realm of pure literature, 
by a life of diligence and of devotion to 
the best works of genius. His translation 
of Faust is the best English rendering of 
that greatest poem of our century. Its 
notes show that the translator knew and 
understond the best words on the subject. 

In the present volume, the reajer will 
find of especial value the chapters on 
Goethe’s “Faust,” and Richter. 

Bayard Taylor will have this to honor 
his memory: that he did more than any 
one in his lifetime to defend Goethe from 
the attacks of Philistines who were contin- 
ually praising Goethe’s weakest and most 
shallow—his least reflective and most ex- 
ternal—productions and dissuading others 
from the study of his ripest and wisest 
works. Such men as George Henry Lewes 
have taken possession of Goethe, and have 
diverted public attention from the Wil- 
helm Meister’s Travels, from the Seeond 
Part of “Faust,” from his Theory of Col- 
ors, and from his aphorisms on science. 
The consequence is a dismal one. The 
greatest seer of his century is regarded 
only as: a mere strolling player, or, at 
best, as a poetic caterer for the amuse- 
ment of the public, and his seership is 


_ totally obscured. It is a fearful thing to 


ture spreading this opinion of the worth- 
lessness, of Goethe’s deepest _ writings. 
They would have no Dante’s Divina Com- 
medias; no symbolic or allegoric element 
in literature. ‘“* What is woven of sym- 
bols, hieroglyphics, mystifications (like 
Goethe’s Maerchen), is only a solemn piece 
of inanity, on which a man of Goethe’s 
powers should never have wasted his 
time.” Yea, verily, literature should not 
be a clothing of that which is infinite, and 
thus its sensuous presentation to us, but it 
should be purely and throughout sensu- 
ous, a rag-baby—clothing and cloth-wrap- 
pages to the very centre. And to this the 
great army of Philistines cry “Amen.” 

But we had intended merely to quote a 
few sentences from the chapter of Bayard 
Taylor from Goethe’s “Faust” : 

“There are a few poetic works which 
possess an immortal vitality—which so 
represent the actions and the characters 
of men, the problems of human nature, on 
the mysteries of human life, that their in- 
terest never grows old, their value never 
diminishes. The ‘Iliad’? of Homer, Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia,” Shakespeare’s ‘“Ham- 
let”? and “Othello, and Goethe’s ‘Faust’ 
belong to this class. Works like these 
were never produced simply through the 
voluntary action of the mind: they grew 
by an inevitable law, attracting to them 
the best creative intelligence of the poet, 
and, when completed, were greater than 
he himself could know; for he stood too 
near them to measure their proportions. 

“The truth that is in them being of no 
time and no country, only touches the 
highest impelligences at first, and is then 
slowly transmitted to still wider and 
wider circles. Goethe’s long and vigorous 
life enabled him to watch the impression 
which the First Part of ‘“‘Faust” gradually 
produced upon the world; but the Second 
Part, only a small portion of which was 
published before his death, is not yet 
fully understood and valued as it should 
be, even by the most cultivated thinkers. 
Students of the German language are at 
this day dissuaded from reading it on the 
ground that it is incomprehensible ; and 
the completion of his sublime plan is 
charged against the author as the weak 
mistake of his old age. 

“ When we have learned Goethe’s plan, 
we also perceive the great difficulties con- 
nected with its execution. We may re- 
gret that portions of the work were so 
long delayed, but we are very grateful 
that it was not allowed to remain a frag- 
ment. The Second Part is only obscure 
in some of its details: one clear and 
easily-traced design runs through it, and 
the close is a solution of that which is un- 
solved in the First Part, 


“In the First Part the evolution of the 
great plan is only commenced: the riddle 
has not even approached its explanation. 
Of all the usual experiences of men, 
Faust has only been drawn to love, but 
love so interfused with conscience and re- 
morse, that the happy moment has not 
yet blessed him. The compact with Me- 
phistophiles still holds: he has not won 
his wager, although we may guess he 
thinks so. 

“After the compact was made, he says 
to Faust, ‘We will first see the little and 
then the great world.’ By the ‘little 
world’ he means the individual experience 
of the emotions and passions of human 
nature ; and this is the reason why Faust 
was made young again by the magic 
draught in the witches’ kitchen. By the 
‘great world’ he means the experience of 
a life moving on a broad field of activity, 
among.men, and in stations where its in- 





see men with pretentions to literary cul- 


fluence will be felt by thousends or mil- 


lions of the race. In this greater world, 
Mephistophiles has every opportunity to 
display his evil talent and to annihilate 
the germs of good which baffle him in 
Faust’s nature. The Second Part is there- 
fore wholly different in its character. It 
is crowded with characters, and its events 
are displayed on a grand stage—so grand, 
indeed, that Goethe was forced to intro- 
duce the element of allegory, and make 
single persons typify whole classes of 
societv.” 

These thoughtful suggestions may be 
taken under consideration. In his chapter 
on Jean Paul Mr. Taylor is quite success- 
ful in explaining his positive and negative 
significance. 

We wish these “Studies” a large circu- 
lution and careful perusal by the public. 

W.T.H. 





MipwinTER MaGazines.—Scribner’s and 
St. Nicholas for February will be especially 
attractive and interesting numbers. They 
announce that the author of ‘That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s” will contribute to the St. 
Nicholas astory calied ‘*Editha’s Burglar,” 
which is announced as one of the very 
best short stories ever written by Mrs. 
Burnett. Though written specially for 
children, it will the editors say, interest 
old and young alike By its plot, descrip- 
tions and dialogue. A little girl’s inter- 
view with a burglar is made the chief 
theme, and some idea of the interest of 
the conversation may be gleaned from the 
fact that among the favors which she 
asked are these: “If you’re going to bur- 
gle, won’t you burgle quietly?’ and, “If 
you’d let me know your name <.nd address 
I’m sure papa would aid you to some other 
profession.” The burglar happens to be 
a good-natured fellow, and only gives to 
the latter proposition the disappointing 
answer: ‘To think o’ me a forgettin’ my 
card-case, an’ a leavin’ it on the pianner 
when I come out! I might hev knowed 
I'd a wanted it!’ 





In the North American Review for Feb- 
ruary the first article is by Cardinal Man- 
ning and treats of the relations of the 
Roman Catholic Church to modern socie- 
ty. The eminent author does not under- 
take to discuss the broad question of the 
relations uf the Church to the State in 
general—whether the one is subordinate 
to the other—but simply essays to deter- 
mine “what can be and what ought to be 
the relations between the Church in the 
nineteenth century and the political socie- 
ty of the world in the nineteenth century.” 


Ex-Senator Howe contributes a pungent 
article entitled “The Third Term.” 


George Augustus Sala contributes an 
entertaining article entitled “Now and 
Then in America.” 

The book notices of this number of the 
Review are from the pen of H. W. Hazel- 
tine. 

The Review is for sale by booksellers and 
newsdealers generally. 

D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New 
York. 

THE success of recent numbers of 
“Scribner” has been so marked that the 
edition ot the February number has been 
placed at 125,000. This number will con- 
tain the first part ot Eugene Schuyler’s 
illustrated life of Peter the Great, which 
is said to be graphic and interesting to an 
unusual degree; ‘also Mrs. Burnett’s new 
story, ‘‘ Louisiana,” which will present 
some strong contrasts of character. 








Encourage pupils to tell what they 





have read. 


THE Atlautic Monthly Supplement for 
February furnishes a rare treat to those — 
who were so unfortunate as to be absent 
from the breakfast at the Hotel Brunswick 
in Boston in honor of the seventieth 
birth of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Perhaps we lose some of the flavor of 
the occasion in its transportion thither to 
us west of the Mississippi—but we are 
very thankful for what we do get, and 
that so much was so well preserved, and 
that “host that no man can number” whose 
lives have been enriched by the wit and 
wisdom of ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’’ the continent over, join even 
now in the sentiment offered : 
“O King! live forever!’ 

The Atlantic misses something to be 
sure in being published off at one side so 
far from the center of the continent but 
it has done very well in the main—we 
speak from close and centinued personal 
observation—as we have never missed 
reading it from its first issue down to 
February 1880. 

It is a little erratic in some of its depart- 
ments now and then, but when it has 
grown so it can see over the Alleghany 
Mountains it will doubtless correct some 
of its notions on ‘‘Education.” It will 
help its rather callow condition on this 
subject by reading what ‘‘ Tax Payer” 
says on page 6 of this issue. 


WE thought last year that Wide Awake 
was about as good as genius, wit, wisdom 
and money could make it—but so far this 
year it is even better than last. Enlarged 
and improved it is wiser and better and 
more witty and more interesting than 
ever before, 

Send to D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


A PaPER on “ The Disadvantages of City 
Boys,” by Rev. Washington Gladden, of 
Springfield, Mass., is announced for an 
early number of “St. Nicholas.’? ‘The 
article is said to be based entirely on per- 
sonal statistics gathered from a hundred 
prominent business men concerning their 
surroundings, habits of life, etc., during 
boyhood. The statements thus collected 
will, it is announced, exhibit a remarkable 
showing of the “ Disadvantages of City 
Boys,” and enforce strongly the author’s 
hints toward a successful life. The paper, 
moreover, is addressed directly to the boys 
themselves. 


Good Company for January has this 

sensible and true thing to say of 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The public school system is not 
pertect, but it is on the right basis, 
and it will be maintained. 

It is for the benefit of the whole 
people and the burden of its main- 
tenance will rest upon the whole 
people. 

Any corporation may have a pri- 
vate watchman, but the fact that the 
company chooses to protect its own 
property in this way is no sufficient 
reason why it should not be taxed for 
the support of the police. 

Any citizen may lay out a boule- 
vard on his private premises, for 
his own peculiar use; but the com- 


munity will not therefore release him 
from bearing his portion of the ex- 
pense of keeping the public roads in 
order. : 

Aue religious denomination may 
establish a system of sectarian schools; 
but there will still be abundant rea- 
sons why the public schools should be 
maintained, and why all citizens 
should be taxed for their mainten- 
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You repeat your best thought as 
many times as “the printed page” is 
read, when you use the columns of 
the local paper to impress and inspire 
the people. 


<i 
—_— 


WE desire to call special attention to 
the advertisement of D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., which appears in our col- 
umns.. They are one of the largest and 
most reliable firms engaged in the seed 
business in the United States and their 
seeds have justly earned great popularity 
by always being fresh and just what they 
are represented to be. Our readers will 
do well to avail themselves of their offer 
to send their beautiful Seed Annual free 
to all wishing to purchase seeds. 








MISSOURI. 


a 


Official Department. 


{It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.—R. D. S.] 

TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AmERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department farnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in aconvenent and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 


schools, and securing correct reports, | to be 


(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &., and be the 
means of communicating home educa 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 





retail price $230 only $65. Pi- 
ORGANS = NSS vn we $510, —¢ b es 


“The Prince Among Magazines.” N. Y. 
Observer. 


The GREATEST Living 
Maz 











Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1880, the Living Age enters upon its 37th 
year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it will turnish to 
its readers the preductions of the most eminent 
authors above named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest serial and short stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov- 
erers and Editors, representing every. depart- 
ment of Knowledge and Pro ; 48, 

Tue Livine Ace is a weekly magazine giving 
more 


Three and a Qu&rter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery 

Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The importance of The Living Age to ever 
American reader, a8 the only satisfactorily fres 
and complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Livine Writers. 


**The last volume of Tue LiIviIne AGE pre- 
sents a fresh example of the Judgment in selec- 
tion and adaptation to the demands of the best 
popular literature, which have secured so wide 
a circulation to that periodical.’’—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 


**It covers the whole field of literature, and 
covers it eompletely, thoroughly and impar- 
tially .’?’—({Times, Cincinnati. 


‘It affords the best, the cheapest and most 
convenient means of keeping abreast with the 
ren of thought in all its phases.’’—[Phil. 
‘orth American. 

**It is, by all odds, the best eclectic publish- 
ed.’ ’—{ Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

**Gives the best of all at the price of one.’’— 
(N. ¥. Independent. 


**I¢so fully supplies the wants of the reading 
public that through its pages alone it is possible 
as thoroughly well informed in current lit- 
era'ure as b e perusal of along list of month- 
lies.’’—[Phil. Inquirer. 
**To read it weekly is a liberal education.’’— 
[Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


‘*With it alone a reader may fairly keep up 
with all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics, and science of the day.’’—[‘he 
Methodist, N. Y. 


**It holds the a againstall rivals.’’—Com- 
mercial, Louisville. 

**It is indispensable to every one who desires 
a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
and gateweeew im the literary world ’’—[Bos- 
ton Post. 


**There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excellent literature for anything like 
the same price.’’—[Boston Advertiser. 

**The best literature of the day.’’—New York 
Times. 


The paving Ageis published weErxiy at $8a 
year, free of postage; or for $10.50 Tux Lavine 
AGE and either one of the American $4 month- 
lies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, = 3; or, for $9.50 Tux Liv- 
we aan and the St. Nicholas or Appleton’s 

ournal. 


s@ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880.-@a 


Toall new subscribers for 1880, will be sent 
gratis the last six numbers of 1879, containing 
with other valuable matter, the first chapters of 
star} Ui itis, Oligheat “ao” appatlag late 
story ° . now e 
Livixe Aex from advance me , 


Address LITTELL & CO., 


Bosten. 








Dilinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 
Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St, Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 
This is also the direct route to Deoatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 





THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-GASE. 


Springfield. 
Lawyers, Clergymen, Physicians, - 
Editors, Bankers, teachers, | Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Merchants, eStudents, Without hang ‘ 
and all who read books. . @ of Case 


Holds more books in less space than any other 


device—Rotates at a finger’s touch—Shelvesad-| The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
justable at heights desired—Each shelf is 16inches 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley 
uare, holding a set of Appleton’s Cyclo ia. 4 y , : 
Made of on) itoannot weaper wear out. auti.| Fort Dodge and Sioux City, 


fully ornamented, making a handsome and novel 
piece of furniture. Sizes for table hold 1 or 2) %@"Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 


tiers of books ; sizes for floor hold 2, 3, or 4 tiers of| through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
hooks, as desired. Send for descriptive price list. 


snd = centsforour New geome Dubuque. 
phe Ee Rene lilustrations of Educationa KF-Baggage checked to all important points. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 


g 7 Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
School Farnishers, and Dealers in everything in the ’ 
Book and Stationery line, mn Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 


W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, ‘J. F. Tuoxgnr, Gen: Sup., Chicago. 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York 


Wobb’s First. Lietsons 


IN LANGUAGE AND DRAWING. 








°} 





Please read what a teacher of twenty-eight years’ experience says of 
‘‘Webb’s First Lessons in Language and Drawing :” 


J. B. Merwim, 704 Cuestnotr Street, St. Lovurs, Mo. : 


Mr Dear Srr:—I have reviewed and examined ““Webb’s Fist Lessons 
in Language and Drawing,” and am satisfied that it is sust THe Boox to put 
in the hands of any intelligent teacher, and no other should be employed to 
teach the beginners. It is tae book of books for them. In connection 
with **Free Hand Drawing” it carries the primary pupil along in a natural 
and easy manner, with no necessity of forming incorrect manners, or read- 
ing without thinking. We have so much teaching that is unnatural, that 
any book that gives the teacher such helps as this, is a Godsend. 


In an experience of thirty-eight years in the school-room, I have been 
trying to come up to a healthy, natural style of teaching, and this is the 
best help I have yet found. Use the Reading Charts and teach by the word 


method altogether. Very truly yours, M. W. Marrm. 
Prive Biory, Ark. 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MEIRVWIN, 


Publisher, Manufacturer and dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Cheapest Book in the World. 


Twat Amer ita. 


Contains 30,000 Words, Double-Column Pages 
Illustrated with 250 Engravings, and Mand- 
somely Bound in Cloth and Gilt. 


PRICE 30 CENTS, OR TWO FOR 50 CENTS. 


This is the same book ‘thet other parties are 
offering as a seven dollar book. It is nota seven 
dollar book, but, at the price we offer it, is one 
of the cheapest books in the world. l(t is a 
library of language in iteelf. It contains hun- 
dreds of new words, such as are daily used in 
8 h and wie a fullexplanation of all the 
abbreviations in writing and printing. An 
alphabetical list of foreign words used as prov- 
erbs and mottoes in _ ish speech and writing, 
with the English translations, and pictures in- 
numerablemake meanings plain. Sent by mail, 
prepaid. on receipt of priee. One and three- 
cent 8 taken.’ Special terms to teachers 
by the ntity. ~. WILDES & GO», 

~H8- © Milk Street, Boston, Mass 





GENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay agentsa salary of $100 per 
month and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions We mean what we say. Sample free. 

Address Sherman & Co., Marshall, Mich. 
12-11 18-4 








SOMETHING NEW! 


NEW MUSIC! NEW SONGS! NEW BOOK! 
4 
‘Every Day Songs,’’ 
With Cantata for Exhibitions. 
Br Henry SCHOELLER. 


For Schools, Celleges, Singing Classes and 
Home! Original! Unsectarian! Suited to all. 
a copy, $3.60 a dozen. 


—AL80— 
4 
“Favorite Songs,”’ 
Br H. R. & T. H. R. Caristiz. 
For Singing Schools, Choirs, Congregations. 
Unequalled as aclass text book. 60c a copy, 


. $6.05 a dozen. 


Sample pages free. Published by 
R. W. CARROLL & CO. 


12-11 13-2 Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED! 


A position to teach, by a graduate of Hampden- 
Siduey College, Va., with the Frinst honors of 
his class. Refersto Prof. J. P. Blanton, Supt. 
Schools, Mexico, Mo. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs 
such as Conghs, Colds. Whooping- 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthmaand Con- 
sumption. 


The few compositions 
which have won the 
confidence of mankind 
and become household 
words, among not only 
one but many nations, 
must have extraordina- 









80 
=wide a reputation. or 
& maintained it solong as 

aqere Cherry Pecto- 
j . Ithas been known 

l\ to the public about 40 
- years, by a long contin- 
ued series of marvelous cures, that have won 
for it a confidence in its virtues never equaled 
by any other medicine. It still makes the most 
effectual cures of Coghs, Colds Copeman, 
that can be made by medical skill. Indeed, the 
caves Festera’ has really robbed these danger- 
ous of their terrors toa great extent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their 
painful effects that is well founded, if the rem- 
edy be taken in season. Every family should 
have it in their closet for the ready and prompt 
relief of ites members ness, suffering, and 
even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it, and the wise will 
Keep it by you for the protection it affords 
by its early use in sudden attacks. Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS., 
Practieal and Analytical Chemists. Sold by all 





druggists and dealers in medicine. 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J. B; MERWIN, | 
Dealer in schoo] supplies of all kinds. 
© 704 Chesmut street, St.’ Louis, Mo. 












‘Fills a Gap in our School Books.” 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


RHETORICAL METHOD 


ee 


A concisetreatment of the topics belonging ‘to 
Rhetoric and Composition, prepared for the use 
of Schools and Academies, 


BY HENRY W. JAMESON, B. A., 
Instructor in’ the St. Louis High School. 


This book is designed for classes that have 
completed the usual school course in Eng- 
lish Grammar and Analysis. 

The treatment is cléar and systematic, and nu- 
merous exercises in sentence-building have been 
introduced, in order to aid pupils in reducing 
theory to practice. .It will do much to assistin 
erganizing the Rhetorical work in our scheols 
and colleges. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, Punctuation and Capitals. 
Il. Introduction. 
ART I. ° 


III. Sentences and their Parts. 
1V. Rhetorical Forms of Sentences. 
V. Words 

Diction (Purity, Propriety, and Precis- 
OB). ‘ 

VII. Style (Unity, Clearness, Energy, and 
Vil Fivurative Lan 

. Figurative e. 
“IX. Meter. yne 
X. Characteristies of Poetry. 

XI. Metaphrasing. 

XII. Composition. 
XIII. Imaginative Composition. 
XIV. Argumentative Composition. 

XV. Letter Writing. 
XVI. Versification. 
XVII. Criticism. 
XVIII. The Correction of Composition. 
XIX. List of Subjects for Compositions. 

12mo., pp. 107. Price, 75cents. Introduction 
Price, 50 cents. 

x9-Though very recently published, the book 
has already been adopted in many high schools 
and academies. 

Sent by mail, on receipt ofprice, b 

G. I. JONES &CO., Publishers, 
208 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


An Excellent and Novel Method 


OF 





Teaching and Learning Languages, 


Especially the Classics, Hebrew, German, 
French, and the rudiments of Italian and Span- 
ish; also English Grammar and Etymology, in- 
cluding family names; together with compara- 
tive Philology. This is a system by which the 
adult student will progress, not only with great 
rapidity and thoroughness, but also wiih great 
pleasure in his studies, his memory being greatly 
supported and he himself wonderfully improved 
in his vernacular tongue. Originated by 


PROF. ERNST BREY, 


Teacher of Languages in Johnson’s Commer- 
cial College, Third Street, near Postoffiee. Res- 
idence 2128 Carr Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


w@rRefers to Prof. Geo. E. Jackson, Prof. T. 
Waterhouse, Prof. W. B. Potter, all of Wash- 
ingten University. 

Dr W. T. Harris, Supt. Public Schools. 

Bro. James, President Christian Brothers’ 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 12-11 





ANY AND 
E verytuw G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had : 


CHEA P 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 





104 CHESNUTSTREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 


THE RAINDROP, 


A Monthly Magazine of Entertaining Reading 
for Young People. This is a handsome quarto 
Maguzine of 32 pages, printed in large, clear 
type. The language is so plain, simple and di- 
rect, that even the youngest readers can readily 
understand it. Even grown up people find it 
very pleasant reading. On account of the sim- 
ple and easy language, free from all involved 
constructions, itis especially adapted to the use 
of deaf mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Al- 
phabet used by mutes is on one of the covers. 
The subject matter consists entirely of stories, 
and nothing of a transient nature is inserted. 
It is just such a magazine as all intelligent and 
cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are 
sure to get the full value of their money. 

Teachers of primary classes, and kindergar- 
teners especially, may find it of great value as a 
means of interesting their pupils in reading. 

Terms, one dollar a year. Send ten cents for 
a specimen number. 

Address Taz Rainprop, Turtle Creek, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 12-10 13-10 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars; 
C.B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars; 
Cc. B. & Q. Dining Cars. Meals 750 








WACKD 





For all points in 


Iowa, ebraska, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, Colorado, 
Dakota, California, 
Montana and Arizona, 


Two Trains Daily 
FROMM 


Rock Island wT OUTS 
"To Burlington 


Dubuque, Des Moines, 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 
and all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 
w3°Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
& Q. Palace Dinining Cars by this route.<€% 
y@z- All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheery sve on appli- 
cation to JAMES R. WOOD, 
Gen’! Pass, Agent, Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’l Agt., 
112 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


BaHurRes! 


Monmonth 


Davenport, 





Prot. Geo. W. Liverpool, Towash, Hill Co., 

Texas, writes as follows: 

**The Slate Drawing Book is juet the thing 
needed by both teachers and pupils. Its illus- 
trations are so practical, its instruction pages so 
full The numeral frame, teo, attracts and in- 
structs. I have taught the pupils in the pri- 
mary department more in four days with this, 
than I could in four weeks without it. You can 
scarcely imagine the difference in the work we 
can do with these helps, and especially with the 
** Aids to School Discipline.’ 

The rod and the strap have been banished since 
I introduced these ‘‘aids.’’ They are pleasant- 
er'to give and pleasanter to take! We are im 
proving. Very truly yours, 





GEO. W. LIVERPOOL.’’ 


Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Lonis 
RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Locuis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the gréat Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Oflice, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

E. CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 = 





The American 
Journal of Education. 

T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 


responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


St. Lonis ald Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 





NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running \trains; 
from Union Depot, and the onLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers rtp nah New 
Orleans and Memphis without ze. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and, 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 





Ticket Agent. General Manager, 
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IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 





There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, 
teachers, and all patrons of our schools, that PROPERLY CONSTRUC- 
TED SEATS AND DESKS are an absolute NECESSITY inevery school 
house. Not only comfort, bat the HEALTH of the pupils demand this. 

Provision should be made for the SEATS AND DESKS in building a 
school house, and for 


BLACKBOARDS, 


As much as for the floor or roof of the building. The best time to order 
the desks and seats needed,—that you may be SURE to have them ON 
HAND, — is to order THE DAY THE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BUILDING IS LAID. 

We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, be- 
cause we have found in an experience extending over more than TWENTY 
YEARS, that in furnishing school houses great trouble and annoyance has 
been caused by the DELAY on the part of those whose duty it was to or- 
der seats and desks. SIXTY DAYS should be given to get ont the order 
and get it to its destination, to insure its being ON HAND and SET UP 
in the school house when you need it. It takes from $75,000.to $100,000 
to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I 
manufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an out- 
lay of money. 





We have known the school directors, whose duty it is to provide these 
things, to DELAY ordering the SEATS AND DESKS until within a 
week of the time when the school was to commence. 
freight was so great that the desks and seats have lain in the depot a week 
or more before starting to their destination—the teacher hired—the pupils 
present—but nothing could be done, as there WERE NO SEATS TO 
USE—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and 
desks were not 


ORDERED IN TIME 


To have them in the house and set up before the school opened. 


We repeat, orders should be given at least SIYTY DAYS before the 
desks will be wanted—and we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoid- 
ing the trouble and disappointment those who neglect to order in time will 


experience. 


a This delay and trouble can be avoided if the school officers will order 


the desks when the FOUNDATION OF THE BUILDING IS LAID. 





Another Important Fact 


To consider is this: and the FACTS should be laid before the people for 


consideration at the annual meeting. 

A large portion of the property which is TAXED to defray the ex 
penses of furnishing and maintaining our schools, belongs to NON- 
RESIDENT TAX PAYERS, who are very largely benefited by good 
schools—hence, the amount for each individual tax-payer who resides in 
the district to pay, is, when scattered over the whole taxable property, 
VERY SMALL compared with the benefits the children derive from hav- 


ing PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED seats and desks, and. other “ tools to 
work with.” 





Then the rush of 


NOW COMES THE QUESTION AS TO WHICH IS THE 


BEST DESKtoBUY. 


We prefer Sto quote what those say who have used our desks for more 


than TEN years, and hence have had a chan THOROUGHLY test 
their merits. As 
MORE THAN 3,000 


Patent Gothic Desks 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, and almost as many of the 


Combination Desk and Seat, 


We have, of course, a very large number of endorsements of their du- 
rability and perfect construction We present the following from 


DR. WM. 'T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of St. Louis Public Schools. for more than TWELVE 
years, as a sample: 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis ; 


Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats 
which you have put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough 
trial of more than TEN YEARS, give ENTIRE SATISFACTION, The 





Size 5. 


Size 4. Size8. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. { Back Seat.to 


Start with. 





“NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK,” 


With curved, folding: slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, 
are not only substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar constraction 
secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil; at the same time they en- 
courage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physi- 
cal development of the young. These considerations commend this desk 
to all who contemplate seating School Houses. 


Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


r More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold. Every one using 








them commends them. 


reply, and write direct to 

















t= For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, 
and EVERYTHING needed in schools, call upon or address, with. stamp for 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Mannfacturer and:Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





